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INTRODUCTION. 


The  object  of  inquiry. — The  main  purpose  of  this  'nquiry  is  three  fold. 
Firstly  since  the  external  trade  of  a  country  may  bo  looked  upon  as  the 
economic  barometer,  to  ascertain  China's  present  economic  position  compared 
with  that  of  pre-war  period.  Secondly  to  investigate  the  nature  and  causes 
of  the  changes  in  China's  external  trade  thereby  to  foretell  the  greater  changes 
which  will  come  hereafter.  Thirdly  to  enquire  into  China's  changing  trade 
relations    with    foreign    countries,    which    have    taken    place    since    1913. 

Method  of  Enquire — For  various  reasons,  which  will  be  stated 
in  the  following  paragraphs,  the  year  1913  as  the  representative  before 
the  great  war,  and  192G,  as  the  representative  post  war  period,  have  been 
specially  selected  as  the  basis  of  comparison. 

In  the  first  part  the  evolution  and  methods  of  Chinese  trade  statistics 
are  described.  In  the  second  part  the  volumes  and  values  of  the  trade 
between  the  two  years  are  compared.  And  the  changes  in  the  special 
commodities  trade  with  special  countries  at  special  Chinese  ports  are  also 
carefully  considered. 

Equal  rates  of  exchange. — China  is  a  country  of  silver  currency, 
while  her  external  trade  is  done  overwelmingly  with  gold  standard  countries. 
Therefore,  a  high  or  low  rate  of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver  may  easily 
falsify  the  true  position  of  trade.  Thus  one  million  Hk.Tls.  worth  of  mer- 
chandise imported  in  one  year  may  become  tvv->  or  three  millions  (without 
any  alteration  in  its  quantity  or  quality)  if  the  price  of  silver  in  terms  of  gold 
has  fallen  2  or  3  times.  In  this  respect  1913  and  192G  both  had  an  average 
rate  of  exchange — 3  shillings  to  one  Haikwan  tael,  and  therefore  is  ideal 
for  comparison. 

Both  are  most  prosperous  years. — In  February  1912,  China  hav'ng 
dethroned  the  emperor,  the  foundation  of  the  present  republic  was  laid.  In 
the  summer  of  1913  there  was  warfare  between  the  revolutionaries  and  the 
dictator  Yuan  Shilcai.  In  spite  of  this  continuous  civil  war,  1913  Maritime 
Customs  Reports,  Part  I,  P.  1,  say:  "Once  more  the  year's  harvests  counted 
for  much  on  the  s'de  of  peace  and  order,  the  average  harvest  was  fairly 
good  .  .  .  .  it  is  a  record  year  in  China's  foreign  trade''.  This  was 
also  the  case  of  the  year  192G,  thus  192G  Custom  Report,  Part.  I,  Page  1, 


) 


reads:  "When  one  considers  all  the  vicissitudes,  whhh  the  country  has 
experienced,  the  result  obtained  in  China's  foreign  trade  during  the  year  192G 
came  as  an  unexpected  pleasant  surprise.'"  These  two  short  quotations 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  both  1913  and  1926  are  record  years,  ideal 
for  comparison. 

Two  normal  periods.— The  period  of  war  between  1914  and  1918 
has  been  intentionally  left  out  on  account  of  its  abnormality.  For  the  same 
reason  the  years  prior  to  1926  have  been  left  out  and  1926  has  been  chosen 
as  the  normal  year,  representative  of  post  war  Chinese  trade.  It  is  seven 
years  since  the  termination  of  the  great  war.  a  period  long  enough  for  recovery 
from  the  economic  dislocation  caused  by  the  great  war.  One  may  question 
why  1927  or  1928  have  not  been  chosen  since  they  are  more  recent.  The 
answer  is  that  the  continuous  and  severe  internal  war  fought  in  1927  makes 
the  1927  trade  figures  an  abnormality,  unsuitable  to  compare  to  the  record 
year  1913,  while  the  1928  statistics  have  not  yet  appeared. 

The  other  reasons  for  selecting  only  these  two  years  are  that  in 
most  cases  the  intermediate  years  except  the  actual  Avar  period,  all  years 
between  1913  and  1926  have  been  taken  into  consideration.  But  for  the 
detailed  final  comparison,  it  was  cons:dered  advisable  to  select  two  normal 
years,  which  would  clearly  bring  out  the  natural  causes  of  changed  trading 
conditions  undistorted  by  various  irrelevant  factors.  Moreover,  the  gap 
between  the  two  years  of  comparison  must  be  long  enough  to  account  for  any 
natural  economic  changes.  Selection  of  two  normal  years  will  disclose  all 
salient  causes  affecting  the  economic  and  trading  conditions  before  and  after 
the  war. 

Tariff. — Changes  in  tariff  affect  the  external  trade  of  a.  country  no 
less  than  changes  in  any  military  operations.  But  for  China  her  tariff 
remained  5  %  ad  valorem  since  the  Nanking  Treaty  of  1843  There  has 
been  no  change  of  tariff  between  1913  and  1926,  except  the  re-adjustment 
to  an  effective  i>  %  in  1926.     Thus  the  choice  serves  the  purpose  welt 

Disadvantages. — Undoubtedly  the  chief  deficiency  in  the  choice  of 
1926  is  that  by  1926  both  import  and  export  schedules  had  been  reclassified, 
thereby  disturbing  the  continuity  of  statistical  records.  Many  artcles  grouped 
under  one  heading  in   1913   have  been  reclassified  into  several  headings, 


(     »i     ) 

making  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  before  and  after  the  reclassification 
almost  impossible.  Another  disadvantage  perhaps  worthy  of  mention  is 
that  since  the  incident  of  May  1925,  a  Chinese  boycott  against  Hongkong 
and  British  goods  was  carried  on  until  the  end  of  1926. 

In  addition  to  this,  Great  Britain  had  experienced  the  famous  general 
strike  in  1926.  Thus  1926  trade  figures  would  minimise  Great  Britain's  pre- 
dominating position  in  China's  external  trade.  But  in  the  following  chapters 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  make  due  allowances  for  all  abnormal  causes, 
which  may  falsify  tha  true  position  of  trade. 


Part   I 

HISTORY  AND  METHODS  OF  CHINESE 
TRADE  STATISTICS 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF   THE   CHINESE   MARITIME 
CUSTOMS  STATISTICS. 

Origin  of  Maritime  Customs. — Statistics  in  China  are  of  old  date, 
particularly  in  connection  with  ground  tax.  However,  the  present  system 
of  Inspectorate  of  Maritime  Customs  began  in  1854,*  when  the  Taiping 
revolutionaries  occupied  Shanghai,  three  consuls  of  Foreign  powers  under- 
took to  see  the  Custom  Revenue  was  collected  and  after  a  time,  three 
Inspectors  were  appointed  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  assist  in  the 
enforcement  of  treaty  agreements  and  in  Custom  Regulations.  Ten  years 
later  MR.  ROBERT  HART,  later  SIR  ROBERT  HART,  became  Inspector 
General,  and  served  the  Chinese  Government  ior  45  years  in  that  capacity. 

First  Returns  and  Reports  of  Trade. — The  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs  began  the  publication  of  the  " Annual  Returns  of  Trade''  for 
China  in  1859.-)*  But  very  little  was  done  before  18C4,  when  the  publication 
of  the  annual  "Reports  on  Trade  '  was  began. 

Slow  Evolution.— From  its  inception  in  addition  to  various  difficulties 
concerning  the  arbitrary  definition  for  "Value,"  "  Classification "  and 
"Provenance  and  Destination"  common  in  all  countries,  another  difficulty 
was  encountered, — that  was  the  difficulty  of  language.  It  was  necessary 
so  find  equivalent  terms  and  a  Chinese  and  Foreign  Staff  had  to  be  trained 
to  CQpe  with  linguistic  difficulties.  For  this  reason  and  also  on  account  of 
the  Chinese  public,  whose  consciousness  of  ihe  importance  of  trade  reports 
and  trade  statistics  grew  very  slowly,  the  Chinese  version  of  trade  returns 
only  appeared  in  1875  for  the  first  time.  Only  in  1913J  appeared  the 
present  volumes  of  returns,  in  which  the  Chinese  and  English  equivalents 
stand  side  by  s!de. 

*  Prof,  A,  J.  Sargent:  "Anglo-Chinese  Commerce  and  Djiplomcy"  p.  146,  1907. 

Prof.  C.  F.  Remer:  "Foreign  Tra  e  of  China*'  p.  14,  1926. 
t  C.  F.  Remeis  "Foreign  Trade  of  China'  p,  42,  Shanghai. 
t  Explained  in  1913  Maritime  Custom  Report     Part.  Ir  pp.  1-20. 


Combination  of  the  Report  and  return. — The  trade  returns  were  a 
collection  of  statistics,  with  no  comment  or  interpretation.  They  consisted 
of  a  brief  abstract  of  statistics  followed  by  the  detailed  statistics  of  each  of 
the  treaty  ports.  In  18C4,  these  Returns  of  Trade  and  the  "Reports  of 
Trade'  were  combined  and  known  as  the  "Returns  of  Trade  and  Trade 
Reports." 

Great  improvement  in  1905.— Not  very  many  changes  from  these 
original  issues  took  place  until  1905*  when  H.B.  Morse,  who  had  been 
appointed  Statistical  Secretary  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Inspector  General,  proposing  certain  changes  in  the  reports. 
These  changes  were  approved  and  the  report  for  1905  was  the  first  one 
which  embodied  new  proposals.  Sinoe  then  the  annual  reports  consist  of 
three  parts  (T)  a  report  on  the  trade  of  China  and  an  abstract  of  statistics, 
which  is  printed  in  a  single  volume,  (II)  the  port  trade  statistics  and  reports. 
This  part  is  printed  in  five  volumes,  each  volume  dealing  with  the  ports  of 
a  single  geographical  region:  (III)  an  analysis  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China. 
This  analysis  takes  the  imports  and  exports,  article  by  article,  showing 
for  ihe  imports  and  exports,  the  quantity  (where  possible)  and  the  value  of 
each  pruticular  commodity  which  is  imported  from  each  foreign  country  and 
the  "net  consumption  of  each  Custom  district/'  And  for  exports,  the 
"Country  to  wh'ch  exported"  and  the  original  export  from  each  Customs 
district. 

Greatest  change  in  1920. — The  most  important  change  in  the  form  of 
Custom  Reports  was  adopted  in  1920.  Beginning  with  that  year  the  annual 
report  on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  China  has  consisted  of  the  following  two 
parts:  Part.  I  "  Reports  on  the  Fore:gn  Trade  of  China  and  Abstract  of 
Statistics  "  (one  volume)  Part.  II  "Analysis  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  China" 
(two  volumes,  vol.  I  "Imports1'  vol.  II,  "Exports1).  The  third  part 
of  the  annual  report  as  it  was  before  1920  became  the  second  part  and  the 
second  part,  the  port  trade  statistics  and  reports  was  dropped  'rom  the  list 
of  separate  annual  publicat  ons.-f  Since  1920  the  port  statistics  have  been 
publ:shed  as  the  "Quarterly  Trade  Returns,"  and  the  quarterly  return  for 
the  last  quarter  of  each  year  contains  a  report  of  the  trade  of  each  port  for 

•  The  Maritime  Cuatoms  Reports,  Part.  I,  pp.  27.30,  1905. 
f  1920  and  1919  Repoite  and  Returns. 
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tha  t  year  together  with  a  compilation  of  the  statistics  for  the  year.  By  th« 
change  the  statistics  of  the  general  trade  of  China  are  brought  together  and 
published  quite  separately  from  the  statistics  for  each  of  the  pcrts. 

Decennial  Reports. — In  1892  appeared  the  first  issue  of  the 
Decennial  Reports  of  which  three  issues  have  been  published  up  till  now. 
These  reports  offer  an  inexhaustible  source  of  information,  and  will  be  of 
the  greatest  historical  value.  The  circular  number  524  by  the  Inspector 
General  of  Customs  dated  9th  December  1890  reads :  *  ''The  paper  now 
called  for  t)  be  made  as  interesting  as  possible,  and  whatever  else  your  local 
knowledge  enables  you  to  add,  such  subject  as  the  following  ought  not  to  be 
omitted."  The  chief  occurrances  of  the  ten  years,  they  are  the  changes  in 
trade,  in  Customs  Revenue,  condition  ot  opium  trade,  ihe  conditions  of 
money  market,  with  rates  showing  ;  changes  in  the  population  ;  road 
building  ;  occurrances  of  unhappy  accidents,  such  as  epidemics,  typhoons  ; 
reception  of  any  distinguished  personage;  any  literary  movements  ;  general 
physical  character ;  native  shipping  ;  any  military,  naval,  industrial, 
financial  and  administrative  maiters  ;  account  of  celebrated  officials  and 
book  if  any,  etc. 

Customs  Trade  Returns. — So  far  we  have  manly  dealt  with  the 
hisiory  and  features  of  trade  repons.  We  now  turn  to  the  Custom  Returns, 
which  form  the  chief  object  of  stat;stical  compilation.  There  are  daily  returns, 
chiefly  of  local  value  for  local  merchants,  and  monthly,  quarterly  and  annual 
returns.  The  last  are  by  far  the  most  important.  In  18G7,-j*  the  first 
attempt  was  made  to  create  greater  uniformity.  Part  (I) -up  to  then  and 
later  both  showed  imports  from  and  exports  to  Foreign  countries.  Pa  i  (11) 
until  then  had  merely  tabulated  the  coast  trade  ;  thereafter  they  described  the 
whole  trade,  foreign  and  coastwise,  of  each  port.  In  1873  the  general 
tables — as  distinguished  from  the  special  tables  dealing  with  specially  im- 
portant produce  like  tea — were  re-arranged  in  the  following  manner: 

1. — Shipping. 

2. — Gross  and  net  values  o.  the  trade  of  the  Ports. 

3. — Trade  in  Foreign  Goods  :   import  and  re-expor  t  and  summary. 

4, — Trade  in  native  produce:   imports  and  re  exports,  summary. 

*  China  Maritime  Customs:  Decsnnial  1892-1901,  pp,  11-14,  Shanghai. 
f  Shown  in  the  introductions  of  fie  Reports  of  1867  a-id  1866. 
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5. — Trade  in  native  produce  :  exports  and  re-exports,  summary, 
G. — Transit  trade :  Foreign  goods  inward,  Chinese  goods  outward, 
summary. 

7. — Dues  and  duties. 

Basis  of  Abstract  of  Statistics. — These  seven  tables  were  thenceforward 
looked  upon  as  the  normal  body  of  the  ports  returns.  From  these  the 
statistical  secretary  compiled  the  statistics  for  the  whole  of  China.  Reference 
to  the  "Report  and  Abstract  of  Statistics"  as  now  published  shows  that  these 
tables  form  the  basic  compilations  even  at  the  present  time  for  the  statistical 
secretary's  summaries  for  the  whole  of  China.  Order  and  sequence  are, 
however,  somwhat  different. 

Special  Tables. — Among  the  special  tables,  tea,  silk,  opium,  treasure 
had  been  published  before,  and  have  been  published  thereafter.  The  opium 
tables  retained  theiri  mportance  till  1917,*  when  the  importation  of  the  opium 
was  prohibited.  Thenceforward  they  were  published  only  to  disclose  the 
importation  of  opium  int)  leased  territories.  Treasure  Tables. — Treasure 
Tables  have  been  published  since  1867. f  Beginning  with  1908  not  only 
value,  but  also  the  number  of  pieces  and  the  variDus  denominations  of 
different  coins  appear  on  the  Treasure  tables,  and  the  table  appeared 
thereafter  in  two  diff erect  sections  . 

I. — Treasure  imported  anq  exported. 

II. — Gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins  imported  and  exported. 

Difficulty  of  Standardisation. — In  regard  to  the  standardisation  of 
the  returns,  the  currency  question  has  offered  peculiar  difficulties.  Up  to 
1808,  cenain  ports  reported  values  in  Mexican  dollars  whereas  other  ports 
reported  in  their  local  currencies,  j  Only  in  1875  did  the  Haikwan  tael 
became  the  general  standard  at  all  ports  for  return  purposes.  Comparisons 
are  of  course  difficult  under  these  circumstances.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  those  who  wish  to  compare  the  volume  of  trade  should 
consider  the  revenue  figures  because  tho  tariff  from  1858  to  1902  contains 
a  sufficient  number  o    specific  rates  having  special  reference  to  quantities. 

•  Customs  Report,  Part.  I,  1918,  p.  7. 

t  From  1867  Returns. 

I  In  China  t':ese  were  160  different  currencies.     Influence  of  Communications  Chapt 
on  T*ade,  by  Min^-Ju  Chenjr.  1919. 
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Comparative  Statistics. — The  principle  of  comparative  statistics  for  three 
years  had  been  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  1900,  when  in  part  II  of 
the  Returns,  comparative  tables  of  import,  export  and  shipping  were  given. 

Quarterly  Gazette. — Quarterly  Gazette  started  in  18GS,  when  it  took 
the  place  of  monthly  returns.  From  1905,  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Commerce 
required  a  Chinese  version,  which  has  been  supplied  since  190G.  In  1920, 
revenue,  shipping,  transit,  passenger  and  treasure  statistics  were  omitted  from 
the  Gazette,  which  now  became  merely  a  record  of  movements  of  goods. 
Certain  returns,  such  as  silk,  tea  were  Started.  The  quarterly  returns  of  the 
five  big  ports  of  Dairen,  Tientsin,  Hankow,  Shanghai,  Canton  contain  more 
deta;ls  on  imports  and  exports  than  other  ports. 

Junk  Statistics. — Junk  statistics  are  based  on  the  control  of  certain 
native  customs  district  by  the  Maritime  Customs.  Since  1907*  only  19  such 
districts  have  been  controlled  by  the  Inspector  General  and  again  only  within 
50  H  (15  English  miles)  radius  from  the  Custom  House  :  hence  Junk  statistics 
(native  Custom  Revenue  and  Native  Customs  reports  and  returns)  represent 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  China's  total  figures.  Thus,  they  are  only  of 
lim'ted  use. 

Native  Returns. —  The  chief  Nat;ve  Customs  Returns  published  have 
been  "  Quinquemval  Reports  and  Returns,  1902-190G."  Though  these 
ports  collect  statistics  they  have  not  published  them. 

Bureaucratic  Organisation. — Of  the  Department  preparing  statistics 
in  treaty  ports,  there  is  a  department  in  each  Maritime  Custom  House  for 
the  preparat'on  of  local  statistics.  In  18G4  the  ports  began  to  send  these 
returns  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  at  Shanghai.  In  1861,  a  Deputy 
Commissioner  took  charge  of  this  work  and  it  was  not  until  1873  that  the 
printing  office  and  the  Returns  Department  were  separated  from  the  Shanghai 
Customs  and  a  special  Inspectoiate  Department  created  with  a  statistical 
secretary  in  charge. 

Stages  of  evolution. — -The  period  from  1859  to  1875,  that  is  from 
the  publication  of  the  first  annual  returns  in  1859  to  the  standardisation  of 
values  in  Haikwan  taels  in  1875  can  be  taken  as  the  preparatory  stage. 
The  period  from  1896  to  1902,  that  is  from  the  standardisation  of  values  to 

*  Chinese  Eonom'c  Journal,  Sept.  192$,  p.  3G5. 
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the  creation  of  New  Import  Tariff  in  1902  and  Mr.  H»B.  Morse's  proposal 
for  improvement  of  the  form  of  returns,  can  be  regarded  as  the  stage  of  slow 
evolution,  -The  period  from  1905  to  192f>,  that  is  from  the  end  of  the  stage 
of  the  slow  evolution  to  the  great  changes  in  the  form  of  the  statistical  returns 
in  1920  and  together  with  re -classification  of  import  and  export  lists  in  192G 
may  be  regarded  as  the  stage  of  rapid  evolution. 


CHAPTER    II 


THE    MEANINGS  AND   APPLICATIONS  OF   THE 
CHINESE   TRADE   STATISTICAL   METHODS 

Section    I 

Meanings  of  Certain  statistical  methods. 

Importance  of  Statistics.—  Industrial  leadership  of  a  country  is  generally 
accompanied  by  a  large  volume  of  external  trade.  Thus  the  changes  in  the 
amount  of  fore:gn  trade  are  olten  looked  upon  as  direct  indices  of  its  relative 
prosperity.  The  means  to  measure  the  changes  in  the  amount  of  foreign 
trade  are  the  statistics.  To-day  the  tendency  to  judge  a  question  not  by  an 
appeal  to  custom  or  authority  but  on  the  merits  of  the  case  is  growing  ever 
rapidly.  Those  who  were  content  to  follow  precedent  or  to  be  guided  by 
others,  now  demand  to  know  the  facts  ;  and  statistics  are  the  most  compact 
form  in  which  answer  can  be  given.  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  to 
interpret  the  intricate  statistical  figures  and  to  make  necessary  deductions 
therefrom  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  important.  Therefore  the  subject  matter  will 
be  treated  below  in  considerable  detail. 

To  be  able  to  throw  light  on  the  exact  significance  of  the  statistical 
figures,  ix  is  necessary  to  know  the  exact  definition,  special  terms,  and 
headings  employed.*  For  instance,  the  Chines'e  Maritime  Customs  figures 
omit  a  large  part  of  China's  foreign  trade  done  over  the  land  frontier. 
Therefore  it  then  cannot  be  very  well  compared  without  making  appropriate 
allowance  for  it  with  those  of  other  countries'  total  foreign  trade. 

Another  example,  the  niai  of  business  oraffair  s  reading  in  his  news- 
paper that  imports  per  head  of  population  into  the  u.k.  had  increased  while 
those  into  Belgium  had  decreased  in  the  same  period  could  tell  from  statistics 
that  Engl'sh  imports  may  be  "  general  imports  ' '  including  goods  destined 
for  re-exports  trade,  while  for  Belgium^  statistics  of  "  special  trade'1  or 
import  for  internal  use  alone  published.  Thus  to  be  able  to  guard  oneself 
against  false  conclusion  about  the  state  of  trade  of  one  country  compared 
with  that  of  another,  he  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  exact  meanings  of 
various  statistical  terms. 

•  Maritime  Customs  Statistical  Series,  Z  os.  3.4,  p.  16,  1905. 
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Definition  of  goxls  by  attributes. — To  ascertain  what  is  involved  in 
the  import  and  export  of  goods,  the  following  system  of  definition  by  attribute 
is  adopted.  Thus  goods  enter  ng  or  leaving  a  country  are  recorded  according 
to  the  following  attributes,  enumerated  from  sections  1-5. 

What  is  meant  by  goods  ? — What  goods  are  not  reckoned  as  com- 
modities? In  China  ambassador's  goods  and  non-dutiable  passengers  luggage* 
are  not  reckoned  in  the  trade  accounts.  The  treatment  of  bullion  and  specie 
varies  very  much  in  different  countries.  In  China  they  are  reckoned  in  the 
total  of  goods,  but  are  shown  in  a  separate  table. 

What  are  imports  and  exports  ?— Goods  are  imported  or  exported 
when  they  cross  a  frontier.  These  is  no  difficulty  about  land  frontiers,  but 
question  arises  as  t)  what  is  the  moment  at  which  goods  cross  a  sea  fromier  ? 
The  act  of  import  and  export  usually  takes  place  at  the  wharf.  For  example, 
therefore,  the  definition  for  import  is  when  the  ship  carrying  goods  has 
moored,  and  before  they  are  taken  over  by  the  men  on  the  wharf.  Tir's 
system  is  employed  in  China. 

The  accuracy  of  record. — There  are  various  reasons  for  records  being 
faulty.  For  example  the  smuggling  of  dutiable  goods,  or  commodities  such 
as  diamonds,  likely  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  thieves.  For  example,  every 
year  there  are  thousands  of  Chinese  coolies  or  over-sea  merchants  returning 
home  with  silver  and  gold  in  their  luggages,  that  can  never  be  accurately 
recorded.  According  to  Prof.  A.  L».  Bowley,  the  re::>rds  of  commerce 
between  Sweden  and  Norway  were  notably  defective  about  the  year  1900, 
when  only  \  of  Swedish  exports  to  Norway  being  recorded  by  Sweden  owing 
to  the  abrogation  of  certain  regulations  of  the  Custom. 

Date  of  Reoord.— To-day  China  does  not  publish  monthly  returns 
for  the  whole  of  the  country  and  therefore  the  problem  does  not  arise.  But 
when  she  publishes  monthly  reports,  she  will  need  either  to  close  early  the 
Custom  books  of  distant  frontier  Custom  stations  or  to  unduly  delay  publica- 
tion. The  reason  is  that  the  returns  from  distant  frontier  stations  will  require 
many  weeks  before  they  reach  the  central  customs  house  for  publication. 
Even  in  a  small  country  like  the  U.K.  the  customs  books  close  for  the  month 

•  Chinese  Economic  Journal.  Sept.  1926,  p.  364. 
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about  the  29th  in  London  and  earlier  at  other  British  ports.  Thus  some 
merchandise  may  be  recorded  in  the  month  following  that  in  which  it  was 
really  imported. 

Durable  or  free. — The  goods  subject  to  duty  tend  to  be  the  most 
accurately  recorded,  for  in  the  case  of  free  goods,  there  is  less  motive  for 
questioning  the  importers  valuations,  which  are  not  always  accurate.  For 
example,  in  China,  imports  of  cereals  are  duty  free. 

Two  kinds  of  duties. — Duties  are  of  two  kinds:  specific  when  a  definite 
duty  is  prescribed  per  pecul,  pound,  gallon,  etc.,  and  ad  valorem  as  when  a 
percentage  is  charged  on  the  value  of  articles.  From  the  treaty  of  Nanking 
1843  until  1929  China's  tariff  was  limited  to  5  %  ad  valorem.* 

S .  ction    II 

Valuation, 

Commonest  Methods  of  Valuation. — The  commonest  method  is  to 
assess  mports  and  exports  alike  at  the  values  on  crossing  the  frontier  •  that 
is  imports  are  valued  at  C.I.F.,  and  the  exports  at  F.O.B. 

C.I.F.  (cost,  insurance,  and  fre'ght)  means  that  all  shipping  and  other 
charges  have  been  paid  up  to  the  point  when  the  goods  reach  the  shore. 
This  does  not  include  storage  before  reaching  the  customs,  nor  any  dut:es 
levied. 

F.O.B.  (Free  on  Board)  all  expenses  necessary  to  place  the  goods 
on  board  have  been  paid,  including  transport  to  the  port  of  shipment.  This 
includes  the  wharf  charges  but  excludes  such  charges  as  freight  and.  insurance 
for  the  sea  journey. 

These  methods  of  valuations  are  practised  by  China,  U.K.  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Brazil  and  many  more  countr'es.  The  U.S.A.,  and  Canada 
value  imports  at  market  values  in  the  country  from  which  they  were  shipped. 
South-j-  africa  simply  adds  10  o/0  to  the  market  value  in  the  country  from 
which  they  were  shipped. 


*  The  Foreign  Trade  of  China  by  Dr.  See  Cfcaug-Su,  p.  98  Columbia  University.  N.Y. 
1919. 

t  A  Tabular  guide  to  Foreign  Trade  Stat;st:ca  by  P.  Brown,  p.  -6,  London  I92G. 
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The  accuracy  of  a  country's  statistics  of  value  depends  on  tbe 
relations  between  the  comparatively  few  merchants,  who  import  and  export 
goods  and  the  customs  officials.  Until  the  merchants  in  China  realise  the 
importance  of  correct  information  and  observe  it  in  their  reports  to  custom 
officials,  the  present  defective  system  of  statistics  cannot  be  improved. 

As  already  mentioned  in  1875*  for  the  first  time  ail  values  were 
stated  in  Haikwan  taels  and  the  calculations  were  carried  back  to  1873  for 
most  of  items.  The  values  for  the  period  befor  1873  were  stated  in  local 
taels  which  vary  from  port  to  port.  They  cannot  be  reduced  into  Haikwan 
taels  in  every  case.     This  makes  statistics  prior  to  1873  less  useful. 

The  theoretical  equivalent  of  a  Haikwan  tael  is,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
introduction  notes  of  Part.  I  1  tael  =  583,  3  grains  =  37.783  grammes. 
Theoret:cally,  the  silver  should  be  of  a  fineness  of  1000,  that  is  absolutely 
pure. 

Drawbacks  of  Chinese  currency  for  Valuation. — Much  more  serious 
from  an  international  point  of  view)*  is  the  fact  that  the  movement  of  silver 
in  relation  to  gold  is  not  necessarily  reflected  in  a  similar  movements  in 
relation  to  other  commodities  in  China,  and  it  becomes  clear  that  values  are 
even  more  dangerous  to  handle  in  Chinese  Statistics,  than  in  statistics  of  trade 
of  gold  standard  countries. 

For  an  example,  the  Haikwan  tael  and  British  pound  sterling  rate  of 
exchanges : 

1913  1  haikwan  tael  =  B  shf  lings 

1920         „  „    tc  6  shillings 

This  without  any  change  in  the  volume  of  China  s  import,  the  values 
of  Chinese  import  might  have  doubled  solely  on  account  of  the  high  rate  of 
exchange  in  1920. 

The  evolution  in  the  method  of  assessing  dut'es. — As  mentioned  above 
China's  import  tariff  was  fixed  5  o/0  ad  valorem  since  1842.  In  the  early 
days,  much  seems  to  have  been  left  to  local  option,  and  both  import  and 
export  values   were  fixed   locally.     Standardisation  of  method   was  begun 

•  Foreign  Trade  of  Chin  ft  by  C.  7.  Remer  y.  43,  Shanghai,  1926. 

t  Prof.  A.  J.  Sargent,  Angl  ^-Chinese  Commerce  and  Diplomacy,  r«P  319.3 1G. 
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when  new  tariffs  came  into  force  after  11)02.  (*  Moreover,  before  1902,  tho 
value  of  the  imports  into  China,  as  stated  in  the  customs'  reports,  were  values 
which  included  the  du'.y  on  the  imported  goods  and  the  expense  of  putting 
them  on  the  market  in  China.  In  other  words,  they  were  current  market 
prices  of  foreign  goods.  F.O.B.  system  for  exports  and  C.I.F.  system  for 
imports  were  adopted  between  1902  and  1905  *  Calculation  of  ad  valorem 
duty,  j*  Ad  valorem  duties  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  wholesale  market 
value  of  goods  in  local  currency,  and  when  this  market  value  is  converted 
into  Haikwan  taels,  it  is  considered  to  be  higher  than  the  duty  paying 
value  by  the  amount  of  the  duly  on  the  goods  and  1  o/0  of  the  duty- paying 
value  of  the  goods.  Tn  the  case  of  specific  duties,  the  question  of  choice 
between  market  value  and  C.T.F.  value  was  the  subject  of  controversy  at 
the  tariff  Revision  Conference  held  in  Shanghai  in  1922.  The  Chinese 
contention  was  that  the  new  duty-paying  value  should  be  based  on  market 
values  less  12  o/0  of  the  period  chosen,  while  the  Japanese  proposed  to 
use  the  customs  returns  values  declared  by  the  importers  as  the  basis.  British 
importers  at  Shanghai  wanted  to  adopt  C.I.F.  values  for  both  specific  and 
ad  valorem  duties  as  then  wou'd  enable  ihem  to  calculate  me  duties  more 
readily.  At  the  previous  conference  in  1918,  the  specific  duties  were 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  market  value  divided  into  112  parts,  of  which  12 
parts  represented  the  duty  and  commission  and  expenses  and  were  deducted 
from  the  market  value  to  arrive  at  the  duty  paying  value.  1922,  the  final 
result  of  discussion  produced  a  new  formula  as  follows: — 

Import  duty  assessment.:  J 

Hk  11$. 

Haw  Cotton  :   market  value 18.000 

Deduct :   import  duty       .......  C00 

17.400 
Deduct :  7  ^  of  17.400 1.218 

10.182 


*  C.  F.  Remer,  Foreign  Trade  of  China,  p.  123,  I92G. 
f  Chinese  Economie  Journal,  Sept.  192S,  p.  3C9. 
X        m  „  „        p.  207,  Sept.  .1926. 
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As  regards  exports  the  duty  paying  value  and  the  market  value  are 
i  lentical.  But  the  value,  which  appears  in  the  maritime  returns  is  the 
F.O.B.  value,  which  includes  in  addition  to  the  market  value  all  charges 
until  the  goods  reach  the  ship.  The  export  duty  and  charges  are  calculated 
at  8%.* 


Export  duty  assessment : 


HhTls 


Raw  Cotton  :   market  and  duty  value     .     .     .     18.000 

add  :  export  duty 0.350 

add  :   8  %  of  18.000  (market  value)  .       1.400 

Returns  (F.O.B.)       .     ,     .     .     19.790 

Standardisation  of  Commodity  Prices. — For  levying  duties,  stand- 
ardisation was  found  to  be  necessary,  mainly  because  many  small  ports 
do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  deternriu  market  prices  except  in  the  case  of 
local  staple  produce  for  export.  Consequently  Shanghai  values  were  re- 
commended for  the  Western  goods  as  tending  toward  the  uniformity,  so 
desirable  for  the  purpose  of  international  statistics.-)* 

Tariff  autonomy. — In  this  connect 'on  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that 
since  February  1929  China  secured  a  conditional  tariff  autonomy. 


Section  Iil 


Classification* 

Various  systems  of  classification. — Many  countries  use  different 
systems  for  the  arrangement  of  the  schedules  of  the  goods  they  expert  and 
import.  Generally  the  leading  trading  nations  employ  industrial  classifica- 
tion, that  is  by  differentiating  the  stages  of  manufacture,  while  the  groupings 
of  most  agricultural  countries  do  not  show  stcges  of  manufactures  at  all. 
Moreover,  by  reason  of  local  conditions,  agricultural  countries  like  China 
and  Hungary  show  minute  details  for  their  agricultural  produces  in  their  trade 
statistics,  while  ai  indusrial'sed  country  like  Great  Britain  disregards  them. 

•  Foreign  Trade  of  China,  \\  207,  by  F.  c  Reraer  1926. 
t  Chinese  Econom  c  Journal,  p.  379,  Serfc  1926. 
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The  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Returns  do  not  show  the  stages  of 
manufacture*  and  thereby  make  it  difficult  to  visualise  the  real  character  and 
composition  of  China's  external  trade.  As  China  becomes  industrialised  and 
as  her  foreign  commerce  grows,  the  necessity  to  adopt  industrial  class  'fixation 
will  also  grow  stronger.  - 

Alphabetical  classification,  f — In  the  U.K.  before  190G  and  in  Nether- 
lands before  1917  no  system  of  classification  was  adopted  and  the  goods 
were  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  This  is  not  a  good  system,  as  similar 
articles  are  liable  to  be  widely  separated  and  the  possibility  of  sub-totaling 
classes  are  rendered  impossible.  To-day  both  countries  use  the  industrial 
classification  system. 

Difference  between  Chinese  and  British  System. — As  already  men- 
tioned the  present  Chinese  maritime  custom  system  has  grown  under  the 
regime  of  this  British  Inspector  General,  Sir  Robert  Hart.  From  18G3  to 
this  very  day  the  Inspector  General  has  always  been  a  Britisher.  Therefore 
it  is  natural  to  find  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Maritime  Custom.  Statistics  is 
similar  to  the  British  system.  However  the  Chinese  statistics  after  an 
adoption  of  British  system  could  not  follow  the  evolution  of  the  British 
statistics.  Thus  in  1904  +  Great  British  had  adopted  the  system  of  classifica- 
tion by  country  of  consignment,  Chim  still  uses  the  old  system. 

Classification  by  country  of  shipment. — Again  in  1906|"  Britain 
changed  over  from  the  old  alphabetical  classification  system  to  the  industrial 
classification,  which  China  has  not  yet  adopted. 

Quantity  and  Weight. — Many  articles  are  not  given  by  weight  but  by 
number  or  length  ;  thus  it  is  impossible  to  quote  the  total  weights  of  all 
imports  and  exports.  It  is  very  desirable  however,  that  the  quantity  or  weight 
should  be  known  in  all  cases  for  often  the  value  or  price  of  each  kind  of 
goods  does  not  tell  the  real  change  in  the  volume  of  trade.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  Ch'na  where  the  value  of  silver  currency  fluctuates  enormously 
i  idependant  of  the  price  level  in  gold  standard  countries. 

*  -Since  1911  China  adopted  the  Brussels  intornatonal  nomenclature  but  not  bein^  use 

except  as  appendix  in  Chinese  statistics. 
t  Metropolitan  Statical  Method,  p   H-99-7-1  1928,  St  Albans. 
X  Prof.  A.  L.  Bowley  "Manual  of  Statistics"  p.  122,  U23. 
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Minuter  Classification  within  the  system. — Though  China  has  not 
adopted  the  new  systems  of  classifying  by  degree  of  manufacture  and  by 
counjry  of  consignment,  to-day  within  her  own  statistical  system,  one  can 
see  the  growing  tendency  for  minuter  classification  and  constant  efforts  at 
standardisation  so  as  to  create  greater  uniformity. 

Difficulty  of  classification.— From  the  very  beginning  the  difficulties 
of  classification  encountered  were  numerous.  To  give  only  one  example  ; 
"  Chinese  medicine  '  which  might  comprise  anything  from  ordinary  foodstuff 
to  real  medicine  had  various  names  at  var'ous  ports. 

1858  Tariff  as  basis  — At  first  the  tariff  of  1858*  formed  the  basis  of 
classification  system.  In  1895,  the  items  enumerated  in  the  table  of  imports 
and  exports  in  Part.  I  of  the  annual  returns  were  increased.  Another  revision 
took  place  in  1902  and  190G,  33  articles  were  added  to  the  list  of  imports 
and  14  to  the  list  of  exports.  In  1913,  35  headings  to  the  list  of  imports 
and  12V  articles  to  the  list  of  exports  were  added.  Since  the  import  tariff  of 
1922  came  into  force,  the  list  of  imports  expanded  from  352  to  868  articles. -|- 
In  192G  exports  were  re-classified  in  minuter  details. 

Classification  Sundries. — Since  1871  articles  whose  total  in  value 
amounted  to  only  HhTls  1,000  were  classed  by  the  ports  as  "  Sundries' \ 
Later  it  was  found  that  certain  articles  might  form  an  important  item  of  the 
trade  of  one  pore,  but  not  of  another,  and  in  order  to  guarantee  correct 
totals  and  to  enable  the  statistical  secretary  to  create  new  headings  in  his 
returns  for  articles  gaining  in  importance,  it  was  laid  dewn  in  1895  J  that 
Hk*Tls-  2,000  worth  of  articles  generally  unclassified  in  "Sundries  uu- 
enumerated  "  were  to  be  specially  reported  with  the  annual  return.  Since 
1882  J  all  ports  must  exclude  from  "  Sundries  "'  most  of  the  cotton  piece 
goods. 

Defect  of  the  reorganisation. — Reorganisation  in  the  matter  of 
classification  though  necessary  has  one  great  disadvantage.  For  instance  if 
a  class  of  goods  grouped  under  one  heading  is  split  up  into  several 
headings,    or  if  several    headings  are  grouped  together,  the  chronological 

•  OS  inese  Eonom'c  Journal,  p.  366,  1926,  Vol.  IV. 

t  Thesj  change  are  shown  in  t  io  rot  iras  of  the  years  mentioned  above. 

t  Chinese  Ecoi  >mic  Journal,  p.  ftSf,  Sept,  1920, 
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sequence  is  interrupted  and  therfore  comparisons  before  and  after  the  re- 
organisation are  often  impossible.  These  difficulties  have  been  met  in  the 
comparative  statistics,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapters. 

Transhipment. — May  give  us  ground  for  doubting  the  classification. 
For  example,  if  British  goods  brought  by  British  ship  were  transferred  in 
Shanghai  to  a  French  boat  for  importation  at  Hankow,  the  flag  of  the  importing 
vessel  is  the  Brit'sh  flag  from  a  returns  point  of  view,  and  the  port  credited  is 
Hankow,  not  Shanghai,  or  any  other  port  of  transhipment.  To-day  duplicate 
applications  have  replaced  cargo  certificates. 


Section  IV 


Classification  by  Country  of  Shipment. 

Origin  and  destination. — Perhaps  the  most  difficult  point  for  all 
commercial  statistics  is  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  destination  for  exports  and  the 
origin  for  imports  are  in  very  many  cases  always  impossible  to  ascertain. 
The  country  of  origin  is  the  country  where  the  goods  are  produced.  The 
destination  of  export  is  the  country  where  goods  are  ultimately  consumed. 
By  way  of  an  example,  wool  grown  m  Mongolia  was  spun  and  woven  in 
Germany,  sent  by  rail  through  Holland,  manufactured  into  ready-made 
clothes  in  London  and  sold  in  Canada,  it  would  figure  in  the  export  and 
import  statistics  of  many  countries,  and  its  value  would  be  due  to  the 
cooperation  of  many  nations.  To  give  a  concrete  example  of  export,  in  1920 
the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  record  that  the  export  t  :>  Germany  during  the 
year  was  Hk.Tls-  17,700,000*  or  when  this  is  converted  into  German 
marks  and  when  added  10  o/0  of  the  goods  exported,  as  the  charges  of  C.I.F. 
It  is  only  02  million  marks.*  But  according  to  the  German  records  of 
imports  from  China  is  190  million  marks.*  In  other  words,  the  Chinese 
Customs  Statistics  recorded  on'y  J  of  total  exports  to  Germany.  The  chief 
reason  for  this  enormous  discrepancy  is  that  the  most  goods  exported  from 
China  to  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam  were  really  consumed  in  their  hinterland — 
Germany.  The  system  (as  employed  by  China)  is  liable  to  these  defeats  of 
classification  by  country  of  provenance  and  destination. 

•  Chinese  Economic  Journal,  p.   186,  March  1929. 
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DESTINATION  OF   DIRECT  EXPORT.* 


Germany 
records 
]  mports 

from  China 
Million 
Marks. 

Chinese  Records 
Exports  to  Germany. 

Value  in 
Chinese 
Records 

converted 

into  Mk. 

lO^C.i.f. 

Mill.  Mk, 

Chinese 

Value 

expressed 

Years 

1,000 
Hk.Tls. 

1  Hk.Tls. 
Mk. 

in 
percentage 

of 

Germany 

value. 

1923 
3924 
1925 
1926 
1927 

97 
127 
229 
196 

2es 

11.914 
15.949 
16.427 
17.760 
20  345 

3.36 
3.40 
3.53 
3.19 
3.89 

44 
59 
64 
62 
65 

45% 
46  % 
27  % 
32% 
25  % 

In  this  table,  German  records  give  a  figure  four  times  as  high  as  the 
Chinese  figure  for  1926.  This  may  in  pari:  be  due  to  additional  costs  and 
it  is  also  possible  that  Germany  is  to  some  extent  a  distributing  center  for 
Austria  and  other  neighbouring  states.  Anyhow  if  the  true  shares  of  the 
countries  participating  in  the  trade  of  China  are  to  be  worked  out,  a  good 
deal  of  research  work  would  have  to  be  done  in  the  Statistics  of  importing 
and  re-exporting  countries. 

The  Chinese  classification  by  country  of  shipment. — As  mentioned 
already  China  still  uses  the  system  of  classification  by  country  of  shipment, 
that  is  according  to  the  country  where  the  goods  were  put  on  board  or  at 
wh:ch  they  were  to  be  delivered.  This  division  does  not  consider  the 
cjuestion  of  ownership,  or  of  the  real  origin  and  the  destination  of  goods, 
and  it  is  clear  that  when  the  place  of  shipment  is  only  recorded,  the  commerce 
of  countries  like  Switzerland  without  sea  board,  will  be  neglected  altogether. 
But  the  explanation  for  the  presence  of  statistical  records  of  trade  between 
China  and  Switzerland  is  firstly,  a  through  bill  of  lading  might  occasionally 
disclose  that  the  goods  are  from  Switzerland  or  destined  to  Switzerland. 
Secondly,    when   the   merchants  expessly   state  the  country  of  origin,  the 


*  A  quotation  table  from  chapter  on  China  in  "Die  Wirtsohaft  des  Auslands  1900-1927' ; 
Berlin  1928, Via  the  China  Eg Dnomio  Journal,  p.  186,  Vol.  IV 


No.  3,  1929. 
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Custom  House  takes  the  original  country  in  the  place  of  provenance.  Thirdly, 
since  1905  postal  parcels  to  and  from  foreign  countries  are  included  m  the 
Chinese  Annual  Returns  of  Trade.* 

Calling  for  orders. — In  addition  to  the  causes  of  discrepancy  between 
two  countries'  records  as  mentioned  above,  another  good  example  of  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true  destination  o I  merahandise  is  furnished  by 
the  practice  of  calling  for  "  orders.'  A  merchant  having  filled  a  vessel  with 
say  Chinese  soya  beans,  does  not  immediately  indicate  the  port,  where  he 
wishes  the  soya  beans  discharged.  On  the  contrary,  he  tells  the  shipper  to 
call  for  orders  at  Marseille  or  another  port  on  the  European  route,  and  in  the 
meantime  he  determines  on  the  most  suitable  market,  and  wires  instructions 
to  the  vessel  at  the  port  of  call.  This  latter  port  is  the  only  one  known  to 
the  Chinese  Customs  authorities. 

Reexports  and  Re-entering. — In  regard  to  the  question  of  native 
produce  leaving  and  re-entering  China  or  of  foreign  produce  entering  and 
leaving  China,  in  both  cases  unless  the  goods  are  repacked  under  the  Customs 
Supervision,  the  export  duty  or  import  duty  cannot  be  refunded.  They  are 
considered  as  fresh  export  and  imports.  This  is  the  case  in  Great  Britain  and 
also  in  many  other  countries. 

Peculiar  Position  of  Hongkong. — If  we  examine  Hongkong's  share 
in  China's  total  external  trade,  though  a  little  declining  in  its  predominant 
position  in  recent  years,  still  is  the  most  important  distributing  center  in 
southern  China.  Being  a  British  Colony  it  is  looked  upon  in  the  Chinese 
returns  as  a  foreign  country,  like  France  or  America.  Another  peculiarity  ot 
Hongkong  is  the  fact  that  her  trade  with  China  is  mostly  transit  trade  and  she 
manufactures  little  or  nothing  herself.  Moreover  she  publishes  no  statistics^ 
showing  the  origin  of  its  imports  and  the  destination  of  its  exports.  This 
very  fact  laid  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  analysis  of  China's  external 
trade  by  countries.  In  other  words  though  we  know  China  has  imported 
much  merchandise  from  Great  Britain  or  from  Germany  via  Hongkong,  we 
have  no  means  to  ascertain  the  exact  share  from  these  two  countries. 

*  Chinese  EcDnomic  Journal,  p.  371,  Vol.  1,  No.  9.  1926. 
f  Remer's  Foreign  Trade  of  China,  p.  44,  1926,  Shanghai. 
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One  solution. — A  German  statisctian*  claims  that  each  nation's  share 
of  trade  via  Hongkong  might  be  ascertained  in  the  following  manner:  find 
out  the  share  percentages  of  each  country's  trade  direct  with  China  from  the 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Returns.  Divide  out  the  tDtal  of  Hongkong's 
trade  with  China  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.  The  final  answer  can  be 
obtained  by  adding  this  percentage  from  Hongkong  to  the  original  share 
percentages.  To  illustrate:  it  direct  German  trade  with  China  is  8  %  of  the 
total  China's  trade,  add  to  this  another  8  */o  of  Hongkong's  total  trade  with 
China. 

Drawbacks. — In  the  case  of  European  countries,  the  above  method 
of  estimate  might  serve  the  purpose  well.  But  in  the  case  of  Japan,  the 
U.S.A.  and  Russian  trade,  all  of  which  carry  their  trading  mainly  direct 
with  China  (very  little  via  Hongkong),  the  application  of  this  method  will  be 
grossly  misleading.     So  there  is  yet  no  way  out. 

International  Standardisation. — Internationally  the  Brussels  Confe- 
rences of  1910  and  1913J"  have  already  paved  a  way  for  the  adoption  of 
an  international  cla.ssica.tion.  China  entered  this  agreement  and  s:nce  1913, "j* 
the  nomenclature  of  imports  and  exports  is  added  as  appendix  in  the 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Returns  for  international  comparison. 

Of  late,  in  aqcordan^e  with  the  needs  and  demands  of  trading 
nations  to  acquaint  with  economic  conditions  of  other  countries,  the  League 
of  nations  has  already  acted  as  a  stimulus  and  there  is  a  poss;bility  that  in  a 
decade  from  now  standardised  statistics  may  appear.  In  an  article  by 
Mr.  A.  Loveday,j  chief  of  economic  research  department  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  described  the  methods  by  which  standardized  information  on  these 
most  important  subjects  could  be  attained. 

1.  Agriculture:  cultivated  area  and  harvest  results  annually,  livestock 
Rgures,  forest  areas,  and  forest  results,  as  far  as  possible. 

2  Mining:  if  possible  monthly  returns  on  the  more  important  subjects 
such  as  minerals,  production  of  coal,  iron,  etc. 

•  Earner's  Foreign  Trade  of  China,  p-  44,  1926,  Shanghai, 
t  Maritime  Customs  Reports,  Part.  I,  1913.  appendex. 
1  WiTfcLaftsdienst,  2G  January  1929.     Hamburg. 
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S  Fishing:  results  of  seasons,  number  of  boats  and  persons  engaged. 

4  Industry:   production  figures,  power,  persons  employed. 

5  Trading:  monthly  figures  concerning  wholesale  trade,  quarterly 
returns  concerning  retail  trade.  Import  and  export  figures  are  to  be 
supplied  monthly  according  to  a  standardized  system  of  classification.  The 
programme  contains  twos  sets  of  rules,  binding  and  non-biuding  rules.  As 
scope  of  information  extends  more  rules  will  become  binding.  Trade 
statistics  will  be  the  first  to  be  supplied. 


Part   II 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  DATA  AND 
ILLUSTRATION. 


CHAPTER    I 


COMPARISON   OF   TRADE   OF   TWO 
YEARS   1926   AND   1913. 

Section     I 

Valuation* 

Valuation. —  The  value  in  exchange  is  generally  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  standard  currency  of  a  country.  China,  as  mentioned  atove  has  silver 
currency  and  for  her  external  trade  the  price  is  stated  in  terms  of  Haikvvan 
tael.*  Again  as  has  already  been  mentioned  above,  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs  since  1902  adopted  the  C.I.F.  and  F.O.B.  valuations  for  imports 
and  exports  respectively.  Thus  to-day  the  exchange  of  import  and  expert 
takes  place  along  the  wharf  instead  of  the  market. 


I  GROSS 


VALUE   OF 


THE   FOREIGN 
1013- 1926. 


TRADE   OF    CHINA, 


(000  U.K.  Taels  omitted) 


Export* 


Year. 

Gross  Imports. 

Chinesa 
Produse. 

Foreign 
Produce. 

Total. 

Grand  Total. 

1913 

686,290 

403,305 

16,128 

419,433 

1,005,724 

1914 

684,209 

356,227 

14,968 

371,194 

955.403 

1916 

477.064 

418,861 

22,588 

441.449 

913,513 

1916 

536,268 

431,797 

18,861 

600,659 

1,035,927 

1917 

577,381 

462.932 

27,863 

490,794 

1,068,175 

1918 

577,644 

436,883 

22,751 

508,634 

1,036,278 

1919 

679,529 

630,809 

32,532 

663,341 

1,342,871 

1920 

799,960 

541,631 

37,710 

579,341 

1,379,301 

1921 

932,850 

601,255 

26.728 

627,983 

1,660,834 

1922 

975,034 

664,892 

29,984 

684,876 

1,659,911 

1923 

948.C34 

752,917 

25,231 

778,148 

1,726,782 

1924 

1,039.102 

771,784 

20,891 

792,676 

1,831,778 

1925 

965,090 

776,353 

17,226 

793,579 

1,758,669 

1926 

1,144,647 

864,295 

20,428 

884,720 

2,023,367 

*  See  the  last  page  Note  2. 

f  See  the  Section  cf  Valuation  in  Chapter  2,  Part.  I  (p.  29  p.  10,  and  111 

t  China  Maritime  Customs  Reports,  Part.  1.  1922.  p.  80  1926,  pp,  127.8. 
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♦NET  VALUE  OF   THE   FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CHINA, 

1913-1926. 


Years. 

Net  Imports. 

Expoits. 

Total. 

3913 

570,163 

403,305 

973,468 

1914 

569,241 

356,227 

925,468 

1915 

454,476 

418,861 

873,337 

1916 

516,407 

481,797 

998,204 

1917 

549,519 

462,932 

1,012,450 

1918 

554,8^3 

485,883 

1,040,776 

1919 

646,998 

630,809 

1,277,807 

3920 

762,250 

541,631 

1,303  881 

1921 

906,122 

601,255 

1,507,378 

1922 

945,050 

654,892 

1,699,942 

1923 

923.403 

762.917 

1,676,320 

1924 

1,018,211 

771,784 

1,789,995 

1926 

947,865 

776,353 

1,724,218 

1126 

1,124,221 

864,295 

1,988,516 

*  N'it  Imports,  i.e.,  the  value  of  the  Foreign  Goods  imported  direct  from  Foreign 
Countries  less  the  value  of  the  Foreign  Goods  re-exported  to  Foreign  Countries 
during  the  year. 
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Increased  Value. — The  graph  on  the  next  page  indicates  the  increased 
value  of  China's  foreign  trade  since  1S13.  It  has  grown  from  HkTls*  913 
millions  in  1913,*  to  1988  millions  Haikwan  taels  in  1926.*  This  means 
a  net  increase  of  102  o/Q  during  the  ensu'ng  14  years  since  1913.  The 
increase  of  1926  over  1913  figures  is  equally  true  when  expressed  in  gold 
pound  sterling.  Of  this  Hk.Tls.  1988  millions  in  1926,  1124  millions  and 
864  millions  are  imports  and  exports  values  respectively,  in  1913  imports 
were  Hk-  Tls-  570  millions  and  exports  Jih  Tls-  403  millions. 

Rate  of  Growth. — The  mere  knowledge  of  102  o/0  increase  in  1926 
over  that  of  1913  will  not  satisfy  the  query  until  the  increase  is  analysed  and 
more  closely  tested.  In  other  words,  are  the  increases  uniform  continuations 
of  the  previous  rate  of  growth  ?  Since  the  Nanking  treaty  of  1842,  when 
China  opened  five  ports  to  international  trade,  her  commerce  both  in  value 
and  quantity  has  been  steadily  growing.-)*  What  was  the  previous  rate  of 
growth  ? 

Simple  Illustration. — To  make  a  simple  illustration  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  14  years  from  1913.  In  1900  the  total  trade,  excluding  treasure 
was  HhTls>  370  millions  as  compared  with  973  millions  in  1913.  During 
this  period  of  14  years  before  the  great  war,  the  trade  had  nearly  trebled 
in  value.  But  for  comparative  purpose  1900  is  an  abnormal  year  owing 
to  the  Boxer  War.  If  1901  is  taken  for  comparison  in  the  place  of  1900 
the  growth  of  1913  is  about  121  ^,  which  is  greater  than  the  102  °/0 
increase  in  1926  over  1913.  Therefore  one  may  conclude  this  argument  by 
saying  that  during  the  14  years  following  1913,  the  foreign  trade  of  China 
did  not  grow  at  a  rate  uniform  with  the  average  rate  of  growth  between  1901 
and  1913. 

Increasing*  Debit  Balance.— It  is  known  fact  J  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
China  that  since  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  China  has  never  had  any 
credit  trade  balance.  Why  China  thitherto  a  creditor  country  became  a 
debtor  country  ?  The  reason  was  that  China's  intensity  of  demand  for 
foreign  goods  has  grown  stronger  while  foreigner"  s  demand  for  Chinese 
exports  has  diminished.     For  instance  the  taste  for  foreign  made  cotton  goods 

•  In  both  cases  the  movements  of  treasure  have  been  excluded.      See  t  e  treasure 
table.     Above. 

f  See  the  table  of  value  of  trade  i  n  the  table. 

X  Foreign  Ttade  of  China,  Reiner,  p.  222,  1926,  Shanghai. 
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and  Indian  opium  in  China  has  grown  stronger  while  Chinese  artic'es  of 
export  like  tea  and  silk  met  much  formidable  competition  in  the  world's  market. 
By  the  end  of  the  19th  century  Assam  and  Ceylon  tea  ousted  Chinese  tea, 
whi  e  Japanese  silk  broke  down  Chinese  monopolistic  position  in  the  world's 
silk  markets.  The  position  became  worse  since  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century.  Therefore  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  examine  whither  the 
proportional  increase  in  1926  applies  equally  to  imports  and  exports.  Does 
China's  debit  trade  balance  tend  to  increase  or  decrease?  The  increase  of 
exports  and  imports  of  1913  over  those  of  1901  was  133  o/0  and  111  o/0 
respectively.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1926  compared  with  those  of 
1913  are  113  o/0  and  97  o/0 .  As  explained  in  the  previous  paragraph  the 
total  trade  of  1926,  that  is  the  sum  of  both  imports  and  exports,  did  n^t 
attain  the  previous  rate  of  growth.  The  important  point  to  note  is  the  fact 
that  the  growth  of  exports  has  been  curtailed  by  some  20  %  (from  its 
provious  trend  of  increase)  while  that  of  import  has  been  curtailed  only  by 
\^%.  What  does  all  this  mean?  It  means  that  while  China's  total  foreign 
trade  in  1926  has  not  maintained  an  uniform  rate  of  growth,  the  relative  loss 
in  export  growth,  has  been  much  larger  than  in  import.  In  other  words, 
China's  debit  balance  is  always  growing. 

International  Payments  of  indebtedness.  This  section  will  not  be 
complete  without  some  mention  of  China's  international  payments  of  in- 
debtedness both  in  1913  and  1926,  The  writer  is  aware  of  this  fact.  But 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  any  reliable  information  on  this  subject  matter, 
it  has  been  intent  onally  omitted  because  any  attempt  will  be  only  a  wild 
guess.  For  tuese  difficulties,  the  balance  of  trade  of  1904,  constructed  in 
1905  by  H.B.  Morse,  the  statist :cal  secretary  of  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs  is  quoted.  This  -cable  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  China  s  trade 
balance,  however,  imperfect  this  idea  may  be. 
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Summary  of  the  Commercial  Liabilities  and 
Assets  of  China  in  International  Trade. 

by  H.  B.  Morse. 
Statistical  Secretary  1905.* 

Liabilities  Hk  Tls. 

A.  Value  of   merchandise   imported    into  the   Treaty    Ports 

(1903;  (C.I.F.) 310.450.42S 

B.  Value  of  bullion  and  Coin  imported  into  the  Treaty  Ports  .  37.001. 1G5 

C.  Principal  and  interest  of  leans  and  indemnities  ....  44.210.400 

D.  Expenditure  on  Chinese  Embassies  and  Consulates  abroad  1.320.000 

E.  Expended  by  Chinese  students  and  travellers  abroad     .     .  3.000.000 

F.  Net  Profit  of  foreigners  remitted  to  home  countries  .     .     .  16.000.000 

G.  Net  freights  and  net  premia  of  insurancej- 0.750.000 

H.  Munition   of   War  (not  included  in  merchandise  import 

Value) 5.000.000 

Total  Hk.Tls.    423.734,993 

Assets  Hk-  Tls- 

a.  Value  of  merchandise  export  from  treaty  Ports  (7.O.B.)  .     236.205.1G2 

b.  Value  of   Bullion  and  Coin  exported   from  treaty  Ports 

(1903) 33.04G.532 

c.  Excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  unrecorded  trade  our 

land  frontiers 4.000.000 

d.  Expenditure  on  development  of  railways,  mines,  etc.         .       27.000.000 

e.  Expenditure  on  foreign  embassies  and  consulate^,  etc.  in 

China 7 5.000.000 

f.  Maintenance  of  foreign  Garrisons 7.500.000 

*  Maritime  Customs  Statistical,  series Nos.  3  and  4,  p.  16,  1905, 
f  Insurance  Co,  Foreign  fire  (Marine. 
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g.    Expended  on  Maintenance  of  foreign  war  vessels  including 

crews  expenses 15  000.000 

h.    Expended  on  Maintenance  of  foreign  merchant  vessels 

including  crew's  expenses 2.000.000 

i.     Repairs  to  foreign  vessels  at  Shanghai  and  elsewhere  .     .      10.000.000 

k.    Expenditure  on  fore:gn  missions,  hospitals,  and  schools    .         6.000.000 

I.     Expended  by  foreign  travellers  in  China G.000.000 

m.  Remiltances   from   and   money   brought   in   by    Chinese 

emigrants 73.000.000 


Total:  Hk.Tls.    424.751.094 

Most  of  the  above  items  need  no  explanation.  The  important  point 
to  bear  in  mind  is  that  until  the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan  in  1895,  China 
had  incurred  practically  no  foreign  debts.  As  a  consequence  of  that  war  she 
was  burdened  with  a  debt  of  Hk.Tls.  400.000.000  {£  50  Mn.)  and  the 
periodic  payments  abroad  under  this  head  were  further  increased  by  the  Boxer 
indemnity  of  Hk.Tls.  450.000.000  {£  67.5  Mn.)  in  1900.  Now  the  annual 
payments  under  these  two  heads  amounts  to  upward  45  million  Haikwan 
taels  a  year.  And  greatly  affects  China's  international  payment  of  in- 
debtedness. 

China's  deficient  blance  is  made  up  from  two  sources :  firstly  from 
foreign  loans,  foreigners  working  for  the  development  of  China,  and  secondly, 
from  Chinese  working  in  foreign  countries. 


Section.     II 


Comparison  of  Quantity* 

Value  and  Quantity. — Though  it  was  shown  in  the  previous  section 
that  the  value  of  China' s  foreign  trade  in  1926  was  more  than  double  that 
of  1913,  we  cannot  say  that  the  quantity  or  volume  of  the  trade  has  also 
doubled.  The  chief  reason  is  that  the  prices  of  commodities  are  constantly 
changing  in  sympathy  with  the  varying  conditions  of  supply  and  demand. 
Thus  the  same  unit  of  a  particular  set  of  commodities  might  be  imported  or 


exported  at  higher  or  lower  prices  from  time  to  t:me.  It  is  ommon  know- 
ledge that  the  price  level  in  1926  was  much  higher  than  that  of  1913,  and 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  enormously  the  world  over.  The  phenominal 
rise  of  price  scarcely  needs  explanation.  In  this  inquiry  however,  it  is  at 
once  essential  to  know  how  far  the  growth  of  1926  over  that  of  1913  is  due 
to  increased  price  and  how  far  to  increased  quantity  of  goods.  The  following 
table  answers  this  question. 


Table  of  Comparisons  of  the  Estimated 
Quantity  of  China's  Total 


Foreign  Trade  in  1913  anq  1926 
1913  =  100  % 


Bases  for  Comparisons 

1913 

1925 

1926 

1.  New  Export  aid  Import  Index  No 

ico% 

125% 

138  % 

2.  Ministry  of  Fina.ica  Index  No 

100% 

mfe 

134  % 

3.  Shipping  Tonnages  eigaged  in  Foreign 

100  % 

136% 

134  % 

Trade 

4.  Maritime  Customs  Revenue  Collection 

100^ 

185  % 

292  % 

See  Sources  of  explanations 

1.  Refer  to  the  method  of  its  construction.     See  numbers  A  to  J. 

2.  See  No.  H.  For  1925,  the  index  is  based  only  on  6  months  July  to 

December. 

3.  See  No.  i. 

4.  See  No.  j. 

Comment. — The  method  by  which  this  table  was  constructed  will  now 
be  expla'ned.  The  table  shows  the  comparative  changes  in  the  quantity  of 
trade.  To  test  the  correctness  of  each  method  by  countercheck  in  g  one 
against  the  other,  various  devices  have  been  adopted.  The  first  method  is 
the  construction  of  an  external  trade  index  number  by  the  writer,  the  second 
is  a  method  made  out  of  the  monthly  import  and  export  index,  contained  in 
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the  Shanghai  market  Bureau  Reports.  Apparently  this  index  was  started 
only  in  1925  and  the  month  of  "February"  of  1913  has  been  taken  as 
the  basis.  Both  the  shipping  tonnage  index  and  Cusioms  revenue  index  are 
constructed  out  of  the  returns  contained  in  the  Reprois  Part.  I.  of  the  three 
years  quoted.  The  inclusion  of  1925  figures  has  special  purpose,  and  will 
be  explained  below. 

Close  Results.— In  the  1926  column,  one  can  see  how  remarkably 
close  are  the  first  three  results.  According  to  the  new  index  number  the 
increased  quantity  of  trade  in  1926  over  that  of  1913  is  38  o/0  9  while  the 
figures  for  both  the  Shanghai  market  Report  External  trade  Index  and  the 
shipping  tonnage  engaged  in  external  trade  show  an  increase  of  34  %.  The 
Revenue  Collection  Index  alone  shows  an  abnoi'maly  high  percentage  of 
increase.  But  this  is  due  to  the  two  tariff  revisions  made  in  1918  and  1922. 
Therefore,  the  writer  is  convinced  of  that,  though  the  va'ue  of  external  trade 
has  more  than  doubled  between  1913  and  1926,  the  increase  of  quantity  is 
noi  more  than  38  %,  which  is  much  less  than  one  half  of  that  indicated  by 
the  value.  The  big  increase  in  value  is  caused  by  the  high  price  level  in  the 
post  war  period.  The  new  index  is  only  an  attempt  and  is  far  from 
complete.  However  the  wrier  believes  that  a  38  %  increase  can  sarely  be 
taken  to  be  correct  within  10  %  of  error,  and  therefore  it  is  a  more  true 
indication  of  the  quantity  movements  of  the  external  trade  than  the  value. 

1925  Column. — See  the  1925  column.  The  difference  between  the 
first  and  second  methods  is  8  %.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  different  methods 
and  quotation  adopted  in  the  construction  of  these  two  index  numbers.  In 
the  first  method,  only  17  commodities  have  been  quoted.  For  the  second 
method  how  many  commodities  were  included  in  its  construction,  is  not  clear. 
Moreover,  the  first  method  is  based  on  the  aveiage  price  of  12  months  while 
the  latter  only  on  the  month  of  February  of  1913. 

Shipping  Tonnage. — China's  foreign  trade  is  almost  entirely  carried 
by  steamers,  not  by  railways.  Moreover,  the  railway  mileage  of  1926  is 
only  about  1,000  miles  more  than  that  of  1913.  Again  most  of  the  m  leage 
was  constructed  in  the  interior  and  not  across  any  national  boundary  affecting 
foreign  trade.  All  other  methods  except  shipping  indicate  that  the  1926 
quantity  of  trade  is  far  greater  than  that  of  1925.  From  th!s  point  alone 
the  accuracy  of  the  estimate  of  1925  shipping  tonnage,  136  %  as  against 
134  o/0  of  1926  are  doubtful. 
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Measure  cf  quantity  of  trade  in  shipping  statistics  is  always  less 
definite,  because  the  tonnage  of  ships  is  not  in  strict  proportion  to  the'r 
-carrying  capacity,  nor  are  all  ships  loaded  completely  and  solely  with  cargoes 
for  China  or  from  it ;  for  many  may  call  to  load  or  discharge  only  l art  of 
their  cargo,  in  ihese  cases  the  whole  tonnage  is  still  counted.  Also  the 
measure  by  cubic  content  which  tonnage  statistics  tend  to  give  is  essentially 
different  from  the  measure  by  fixed  value  used  above.  The  relations  between 
all  the  variables  are  likely  to  be  fa'rly  constant  in  normal  years  (unless  the 
definition  of  tonnage,  etc.  changes)  but  it  may  have  altered  oi  account  of 
the  following  causes  ;  the  cargoes  in  1920  may  have  been  intrinsically  more 
valuable,  or  ships  were  completely  loaded  in  1925,  or  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cargoes  was  discharged  in  Chinese  ports  :  nd  less  taken  to  the  neigh- 
bouring countries. 

Customs  Revenue  Index. — The  extremely  high  percentage  increase 
in  revenue  collection  in  1925  and  192G  compared  with  that  of  1913  is  caused 
by  the  two  revisions  in  import  tariff  rates  in  1918*  and  1922')*  respectively. 
China's  import  tariff  schedule  has  remained  5  o/0  ad  valorem  in  1926  since 
1843.  All  the  revisions  in  tariff  rates  have  been  nothing  more  than  ihe 
re-adjustment  of  5  %  to  the  changing  prices.  On  account  of  these  re- 
adjustments, the  185  o/0  of  1925  and  202  %  in  1926  revenue  collection  are 
far  above  the  true  inarease.  The  base  of  1913  revenue  as  100  is  much  too 
low  to  compare  with  revenue  collections  after  the  re -adjustments  of  tariff 

rates.     In  other  words,  this  index  is  not  a  good  guide  for  tfce  purpose  of 
comparison. 

Conclusion. — As  the  result  of  these  investigations  and  countercheck- 
ings  we  can  conclude  without  any  further  argument  except  reiterating  that 
the  quantity  of  China's  1926  external  trade  is  about  38  °/o  above  that  of  1913, 
But  the  value  and  the  amount  of  revenue  collection  are  much  too  high  for 
the  indication  of  the  true  volume  of  China's  external  trade. 

A.— Difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  oi  Trade. — The  construc- 
tion of  the  new  external  trade  index  number  in  the  table  of  the  estimated 
quantity  of  China's  Foreign  Trade  will  be  explained  below.  As  preliminary  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  trade.     How 

*  China  Commercial  Hard-Book  by  Julian  Arnold,  pp.  333-335,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.     Washington. 

f  Chinese  Economic  Journal,  p.  101,  Jan.  1928, 
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can  the  quantity  or  trade  in  agregate  be  measured  ?  The  lists  of  impo  ts  and 
exporis  in  the  Chinese  Trade  Statistics  show  that  there  are  nearly  one 
thousand  different  articles,  and  most  of  them  are  classified  and  measured  in 
different  units.  For  instance,  cotton  piece  goods  are  reckoned  in  pieces, 
Kerosene  oil  in  American  gallons,  cotton  yarn  in  yards,  some  flax  hemp  jute 
goods  only  in  values.  To  obtain  the  agregate  volume  obviously  one  cannot 
add  gallons,  yards  or  piculs  together.  Therefore  value  is  often  the  only 
means  by  which  one  can  estimate  the  quantity  of  trade, 

B. — One  method.— When  part  of  import  or  export  could  be  re- 
valued on  the  previous  price  level,  it  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the  total  trade 
on  the  desired  basis.  Therefore  in  order  to  compare  recent  with  previous 
quantity  it  is  necessary  to  eleminate  the  effect  of  the  variation  of  prices.  To 
carry  out  this  process  the  average  price  (obtained  by  dividing  the  value  of  the 
imported  and  exported  goods  by  their  quantity  or  weight)  for  1913  must  be 
ascertained  for  each  commodities  enumerated.  The  quantities  of  goods  'n 
li)2(i  should  be  re-valued  at  their  fixed  pr'ces.  To  give  a  practcal  example 
let  us  assume  that  imports  in  1926  were  valued  at  Hk.Tls.  356  millions. 
At  the  price  of  1913  they  would  have  been  worth  Hk.Tls.  324  millions. 
Prices  in  1926  were  therefore  higher  than  in  1913  in  the  ratio  356.324  s 
110.100,  The  import  index  for  1926  is  therefore  110  when  100  is  taken 
for  1913. 

This  method  is  universally  employed  for  this  problems  ;  unless  very 
exceptional  price  movements  have  taken  place  in  considerable  parts  of  the 
residue,  very  little  error  can  be  introduced.  A  second  source  of  possible 
error  may  be  found  in  the  widness  of  the  categories  used.  Thus  all  raw  silk 
waste  might  be  taken  together  ;  but  it  might  have  happened  thai  the  export 
of  the  less  expensive  kinds  had  diminished  more  than  that  of  the  more 
expensive,  so  th?„t  the  average  price  of  all  would  have  risen  though  the 
prices  of  similar  cloth  were  steady  ;  in  that  case  our  method  would  have 
over-corrected  the  effect  of  price  unless  these  has  been  a  general  movement 
of  those  kind  in  several  important  commodities  and  all  in  the  same  direction, 
the  effect  of  this  ambiguity  must  be  quite  small. 

C. — Second  kind  of  index  no. — There  is  another  way  of  constructing 
an  external  trade  index  number.  Indeed  this  is  the  method  adopted  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  import  and  export  index  number  in  the  table  of 
quantity  at  the  beginning  of  this  section.     The  method  is  as  follows  :   Take 
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as  many  commodities  as  possible,  for  which  a  perfectly  definite  import  and 
export  value  quotations  are  current ;  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
changes  in  quality.  The  average  price  of  a  year  or  period  of  years  is  taken 
as  base,  and  quoted  to  100  ;  the  prices  of  the  other  years  are  expressed  as 
percentage.  And  the  average  of  the  numbers  so  found  for  any  year  is  the 
index  number  for  that  year. 


D.— INDEX  Number  of  External  Trade* 
1913  -  100  o/9 


1913 

1925 

1926 

100  % 

126  % 

138  % 

T<xal  of  Import  Re -Valuation 
(000.000  Hk.Tls.) 


Values 

1913 

1925 

1'26 

Net  Total  Impoit  Value 
fte-caleulatlon  on  1913  Value 
Percentages  :  1913  r=  base 

070 
100  % 

948 
654 

115  Vo 

1,124 
794 

139  % 

This  index  constructed  out  of  the  Import  and  Export  Index  below. 
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Index  Number. — All  index  numbers  are  more  or  less  approximate 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  new  external  trade  index  number  is  a  mere 
attempt.  The  reason  why  only  nine  articles  for  import  and  eight  articles 
for  export  were  taken  into  consideration  is  largely  due  to  certain  difficulties 
lay  in  the  way  of  compilation.  This  dimcu'ty  ar  ^se  from  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  articles  in  the  customs  statistics  were  reclassified  sinae  1925  and 
thereby  disturbed  the  continuity  of  tbe  record.  To  give  only  one  example 
in  192G  there  were  189  articles*  of  cotton  piece  goods  whereas  in  1913 
there  were  only  69  articles.-)* 

Generally  speaking  raw  materials  offer  the  best  basis  for  compiling 

an  index.     Pig  iron  prices  are  very  good  single  barometer  without  eliminating 

either  seasonal  variation  or  normal  growth.     Many  authorities*  went  as  far 

as  to  try  and  judge  all  changes  in  the  business  cycle  from  changes  in  pig  iron 

prices.     Hence  ir;>n  bars  from  amongst  metals  as  being  most  likely  to  be  in 

more  direct  corelation  to  other  classes  of  goods  than  other  kinds  of  metals, 
for  instance  silver  of  copper. 

In  China,  cotton  is  the  chief  raw  material  for  clothing.  Hence  raw 
cotton  and  cotton  yarn  are  included.  Another  reason  for  chosing  them  is 
that  during  the  war  textile  industry  was  developed  to  tremendous  extent, 
which  can  easily  tested  by  the  relative  importation  of  raw  cotton  and  cotton 
yarn. 

Importatian  of  Raw  Cotton  and  Cotton  yarn 

(IIK.TLS.  000.000) 

1918  and  192G 


Raw  Cotton     «•••««••••., 

1918 

1926 

6 
68 

92 
29 

Cotton  Yarn       .#.,«.••,.. 

*  1926  Report,  Part.  I,  p.  158. 

•f  1913  Report,  Part.  I,  p.  60. 

X  Mr.  Benner,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  business  forecasting. 
Mr.  Warren  F,  Hickernell,  Editor  of  N.Y.  Brookmire  Economic  Service. 
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As  the  raw  cotton  increased  ihe  other  decreased.  This  is  also  apparent 
if  the  table  No.  8  in  the  1917  trade  Report  is  consulted. 

With  reference  to  cotton  piece  goods  a  serious  difficulty  was  en- 
countered. Both  in  1925  and  1926  all  import  articles  were  re-arranged  and 
this  interrupted  the  continuity  so  necessary  for  comparisons. 

After  that  those  imports  which  predominate  on  the  table  of  imports 
are  taken  into  consideration  as  shown  in  the  articles  imported  in  192G.  Kice 
with  7,99  o/0,  sugar  with  7,3G  96,  Kerosene  oil  with  5,03  °/0,  paper  with 
2,46  0/0  and  coal  with  2,40  o/0  of  the  total  net  imports. 

Export  Index. — For  export  index  number  the  same  principle,  that  is 
articles  predominating  the  export  items  wrere  taken  into  consideration.  It  is 
regrettable  that  on  account  of  the  above  mentioned  reclassification,  the  silk 
waste,  the  most  valuable  item  in  raw  silk  export  could  not  be  traced. 
However  it  is  thought  that  a  sufficient  number  of  staple  articles  were 
tapped — representing  in  quantity  enough  to  be  representative  of  the  totaj 
export  and  import  trade  of  China. 


H. — Index  No.  of  -J^- —  Prices  in  Shanghai* 
Export 

February  1913—100 


3913 

I925f 

1926 

Import 

Export 

Import 

Ex  ort 

Import       I       Export 

100  % 

100  % 

153  % 

149  % 

101  %                154  % 

Total  value  of  trade  re -calculated  recording  to 
this  index  No.  1913  -  10'j 

1913 

1925 

1926 

100  % 

117  % 

134  % 

*  Shanghai  Market  Price  Reports,  pp    1&-16,  July  numbsr  1926. 
f  Only  six  months  from  July  to  December  1925. 
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I. — Net  Tonnage  of  Shipping  engaged 

in  China's  Foreign  Trade* 

(000  Tons) 


11)13 

1925 

192fi 

Import    ........ 

Export 

14.518 
14  633 

20  049 
19.652 

19.724 
19.0G3 

Total      •     ... 

29.151 

i 
39.701                       38  787 

Recalculation  1913  -  100 

100  % 

136  % 

134  c/c 

J. — Maritime  Customs  Revenue  j* 
(00000) 


1913 

1925 

192G 

Import  J 

Export  } 

199 
139 

364 

246 

428 
263 

TotaJ 

333 

610 

C91 

Increase  of  Tonnage  1913  m  100 

100% 

185% 

202  % 

•  1913  Report,  Part.  I,  pp.  92.93     \ 

1925  „  „        pp.  212.213  j  Constructed  by  the  writer  out  of  th*»e  dita. 

1926  ,,  u        pp.  220-221/ 

t  From  Customs  Reports,  Part  I,  1913  and  1926. 
J  Inclusive  of  opium 
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Section     III 


Closing  Remarks 

Smallness  of  China  s  external  Trade.— As  it  can  be  readily  seen  in 
the  table  of  "Shares  of  Certain  Countries  in  World's  Total  Special  Trade1 ', 
China's  share  rose  from  1.88  o/0  in  1913  to  2.5  °/o  in  1926.  The  share  has 
increased,  therefore  it  is  satisfactory  but  compare  with  that  of  Japan,  which 
rose  from  1.79  o/0  m  1913  to  3.34  o/Q  in  192b.  Thus  while  Japan  had 
increased  her  share  by  1.55  %  of  world  s  total  trade  during  the  14  years 
from  1913  to  1926,  China  has  increased  only  0.G2  o/0.  Actually  Japan 
started  from  a  lower  figure  by  0.11%  in  1913  and  outdistanced  China  by 
1.5  96  in  1926.  In  this  comparison  China  makes  poor  show.  Consider  the 
share  of  India,  whose  economic  status  is  somewhat  simiiar  to  that  of  China, 
has  attained  3.53  %  o[  world's  total  trade  in  1926,  about  1.03  o/0  above 
that  of  China.  Of  course  there  is  no  comparison  for  China  with  the  shares, 
of  econ3mically  advanced  countries  like  the  U.S.A.,  the  U.K.,  Germany  and 
France.  In  1926,  the  U.S.A.  scored  over  15  o/0  of  the  worlds  total 
foreign  trade,  while  the  share  of  the  U.K.  amounted  13  o/0  of  the  world' s 
trade. 

Per  Capita  Trade.— See  the  two  tables  of  international  trade  per 
head  of  population.  The  value  of  foreign  trade  of  China  per  head  of 
population  rose  from  Hk.Tls.  2.42  in  1913  to  Hk.Tls.  4.97  in  1926.  This 
is  equivalent  to  from  7  shillings  and  one  penny  in  1913  to  15  shillings  and 
6  peace  in  1926.  Both  in  silver  and  gold  price,  the  per  capita  trade  of 
China  had  more  than  doubled  during  the  14  years  in  question.  But  compare 
it  with  the  per  capita  trade  of  other  countries  like  Netherlands,  Belgium  and 
Switzerland.  Even  in  the  1912  per  capita  trade  of  Netherlands  was 
jQ  90.16.6,  which  is  more  than  125  times  of  the  1926  per  capita  trade  of 
China. 

Causes  of  Smallness  of  per  Capita  Trade. — The  cause  for  the  small- 
ness of  China's  external  trade  can  be  multiplied.  Here  only  the  most 
important  causes  will  be  briefly  dealt  with.  To  begin  with,  generally  the 
more  extensive  is  a  Country,  the  greater  is  the  interchange  within  it.  Hence 
the  comparatively  smallness  of  Chinese  foreign  trade.  To  develop  a  country's 
industry  and  trade  it  is  necessa  y  to  have  political  security,  that  is  the  security 
of  life  and  property. 
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THE  SHARES  OF  CERTAIN  COUNTRIES  IN  WORLD  S 
TOTAL  SPECIAL  TRADE.* 


Country  f 


USA.       .     .     • 
U.  Kingdom!  .     . 
Germany  J       .     . 
France}:  .     .     .     . 
Canada  1 1     .     .     . 
British-India  .     • 
Japan         ... 
ItayJ      .     .     .     . 
Ciiina   .... 
Argentine    .      ,     . 
Australia!! .     .     . 
BJgium't     • 
Br.  Ma'ayall  •     • 
Dutch  East  Indies 
Cze^ho-Slovakia 
Brazil       .     .     .     . 
Switzerland  .     . 
Sweden   .     .     .     , 
DenmarkJ .     .     . 
Union  of  S.  Africal 
Spain  (U  S.S.R  )J 
Russia     .     .     .     . 
Austria.     .     .     . 
Philippines^     .     . 
Si&m     .... 


Percentages . 


imports. 


1913      1926 


9  10 
16  48 
13  14 
8.33 
3  17 
3  01 
1.66 
3.61 
2.13 
2.46 
1.96 
4.59 
1.06 
0.95 

1  67 
184 
1.16 

1.07 
1.03 
1  29 
3  59 

0.27 
0.17 


14.16 
17  41 
760 
6.20 
331 
2.75 
3  48 
3  £3 
2  74 
244 
2  32 
2.40 
1  85 
(1.13) 
1  45 
1  24 
1  46 
1.28 
1.27 
1  09 
1  33 
1.12 
1  24 
0  38 
0.2q 


Exports 


1913      1926 


13  34 
13  93 
13  09 
7.23 
2  35 
4  21 
1.72 
2.64 
1.90 
273 

2  04 

3  82 
1.06 
1.47 

1  37 
1  44 
1.19 
0  93 
1.73 
1.11 

4  22 

0  26 
023 


16  10 
10  82 
7.98 
6  61 
4  34 
3  98 
3.18 
2  48 
225 
2.50 
242 
2  16 
244 
(2.52) 
1.79 
1  56 
1  21 
1  30 
I  23 
1.37 
1.05 
1.24 
0  82 
0.44 
028 


Total. 


1913      1926 


11.15 

15  24 

13  12 

7  80 

2  78 
3.93 
1.79 

3  14 
1.88 

2  59 
1  99 
4,22 
1.05 
1  20 

1  70 
1.65 
1.17 
1.00 
I  37 
1.20 

3  90 

0.27 
020 


Total  Va  ue 

in  USA. 
(In  Millions) 


1913      1926 


15.10 
14.22 
7.79 
6  40 
3  81 
353 
3  34 
2  87 
2  50 
2.47 
236 
2  29 
2.14 
1180) 
1.62 
139 
1.3* 
1  29 
1.27 
1.22 
1.20 
1.81 
1  03 
0.42 
0.25 


4.223 

5,771 

4  966 

2.953 

1.051 

1,869 

678 

1,189 

7.0 

980 

755 

1.597 

399 

456 

643 

624 
446 
379 
517 
456 
1,475 

101 
76 


9.125 

8,592 

4,704 

3.867 

2,301 

3,022 

2,015 

1,934 

1,515 

1.491 

1,429 

1,381 

1,290 

(1,089) 

976 

841 

806 

779 

764 

379 

725 

712 

624 

256 

151 


#  Excluding  Netherlands,  its  present  statistics  not  b?ing  comparable  with  those  far  1913. 

t  Changes  in  territory. 

J  Exports  include  bullion  and  specie  of  domestic  or  iin. 

§  Including  bullion  aid,  in  som^  Cases,  also  speeio 

I!  General  Trade. 

t  International  Statistical  Year  Book,  Lcag-ie  of  Nations,  Geneva,  1927.     pp.  128-129. 
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Foreign  Trade  par  Head  of  Population  in  1912. 


Netberl  an  da 

Belgium 

Switzerland       .     .     .     , 

Denmark •    . 

UK , 

France 

Norway , 

Sweden 

Germany 

Italy . 

Rumania 

Portugal 

Austria  Hungary  .... 

Greece 

Spain 

Bulgaria 

Serv^a 

Russia 

*  From  1921.  Report  I,  P.  11. 
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China  has  had  17  years  continuous  civil  wer.  It  is  a  matter  of 
comforting  surprise  how  the  trade  under  these  political  chaos  has  grown  and 
doubled  since  1913.  The  future  of  Chinese  foreign  trade  is  largely  dependent 
on  her  political  situation. 

Self-Sufficing  Economic  Communities. — Economically  China  is  a 
country  of  divided  and  poor  self-sufficing  economic  communities.  Since  man's 
simple  needs  and  requirements  can  be  satisfied  within  his  narrow  locality,  the 
question  of  a  large  external  trade  does  never  arise  for  him.  Moreover,  at 
present  in  China,  there  ex;st  over  160  deffe:ent  currencies,  it  is  also  a  drug 
for  the  development  of  trade  on  any  large  scale. 

Lack  of  means  of  Mechanical  Transport.* — The  area  of  China  is 
over  4  million  square  miles,  while  the  population  amounts  to  nearly  1/4  to 
1/5  of  the  world's  total  population.  And  yet  she  has  only  about  8.000 
miles  of  railways  and  adout  10,000  miles  of  motor  roads.  The  U.S.A.  with 
a  territory  about  1/6  smaller  than  that  of  China,  and  a  population  of  about 
1/4  of  that  of  China  to-day  possesses,  half  a  million  miles  of  motor  roads 
and  a  quarter  million  miles  of  railways.  The  U.K.  whose  population  is 
about  1/10  and  whose  area  about  1/40  of  China  has  about  20,000  miles  of 
railways  and  17,000  miles  of  roadways.  The  cost  of  one  ton  mile  in  the 
U.K.  is  about  2  pence  while  in  China  often  it  exceeds  one  shilling  and  six 
pence. 

Before  the  advent  of  modern  railways  and  steamers,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  the  whole  world  was  made  of  self-sufficing  economic  communities. 
But  the  cheap  and  rapid  means  of  modern  transport  created  an  international 
economy  out  of  local  and  national  systems  of  economy.  This  means  the 
inter  dependence  of  nations  by  ever  growidg  volume  of  international  trade. 

As  already  mentioned  once,  industry  cannot  develop  without  trade, 
and  the  trade  cannot  develop  without  industry.  Therefore  to  increase  China's 
foreign  trade  by  developing  her  immense  economic  resources,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  more  railways,  which  will  create  China  a  country  of  international 
economy  out  of  her  present  local  and  national  economic  systems. 

*  The  statistics  of  t'lis  paragraph  are  all  quoted  from  the  Chapters  on  Railways  and 
Roadways  of  "The  lufiuence  of  Communication  upon  the  Economic  future  of 
China"  George  Routhiedge  Co    Ltd.,  London.     1930. 
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CHAPTER     II 


TRADE   IN   PRINCIPAL   COMMODITIES 

Section     1 

Analysis  of  Principal  articles  imported 
and  the  countries  of  provenance. 

General  Remarks  on  Import. — The  table  of  China's  trade  by  classes 
of  commodities  at  once  discloses  the  very  fact  that  China  is  npidly  being 
industrialised.  In  the  import  table,  article  number  No.  2  according  to  1913 
Brusseles   Nomenclature,    food    and  drink  rose   from    1G.8  %    in   1913  to 

19.5  %  in  1926.  One  of  the  great  phenomenon  of  modern  industrialisation 
is  the  concentration  of  workers  into  small  area  and  the  importation  of  food 
stuff  from  abroad  to  feed  them.  This  is  the  explanation  for  the  great  increase 
of  article  No.  2.  Then  class  3  the  raw  materials  or  mainly  unmanufactured 
increased  from  11.5  o/Q  to  24  o/0  f  at  the  same  period.  This  is  because 
China's  needs  of  raw  material  for  her  expanding  industrialisation.  On  the 
other  hand,  class  4,  the  importation  of  manufactured  articles  from  abroad 
has  diminished  from  62.5  %  in  1913  to  49.5  o/0  in  1926,  This  decrease  of 
13  %  in  import  is  supplied  by  t»e  home  manufacture.  Though  Chinese 
manufacture  cannot  as  yet  compete  with  foreigners  in  foreign  markets,  but 
does  so  at  home  markets. 

Remarks  on  Export. — The  different  classes  in  the  export  table  tell 
the  same  story  as  in  the  import  table.  After  having  seen  the  ever  increasing 
imports  of  food  stuff,  one  may  question  why  the  article  No.  2,  that  is  export 
of  food  and  drink  has  increased  by  4  o/0  since  1913.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  is  due  to  new  money  crops  such  as  wheat  and  soya  beans 
cultivated  in  Manchuria  and  elsewhere  since  1913  sorely  for  export  purpose. 
This  heavy  export  of  food  stuff  does  not  necessarily  mean  any  great  decrease 
of  fo;>d,  which  was  fo  merly,  (in  1913)  consumed  by  the  Chinese.  The 
article  No.  3,  raw  material  exports  has  deareased  from  52.3  0/o  in  1913  to 

46.6  °/o  in  1926,  whereas  the  percentage  of  manufactured  goods  exported 
has  increased  from  14.9  °/o  to  19.7  °/o.     Thus  everything  testifies  to  the  one 
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CHINA'S   TRADE   BY   CLASSES   OF   COMMODITIES.' 


Year. 

Imports.     Classes 

Expor  s.     Classes. 

1             2 

9 

4 

5 

t 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1913     .     .     . 

0.1 

16.8 

11  5 

62.6 

9  1 

1.6 

25  5 

52.3 

14  9 

57 

1924     .      .     . 

23  3 

£3  3 

48  7 

4  7 

07 

31.1 

46.4 

17  5 

43 

1925     .      .     . 

21.6 

25.5 

456 

73 

05 

31.0 

49.7 

17  0 

1.8 

1926     .      ,     . 

19.5 

£4  0 

49.5 

6.6 

04 

29.5 

46.6 

19.7 

3  7 

Notes.     The  Classes  are  those  of  the  International  classification  of  the  Brussels 

Co:\ention  of  191 4,  viz  : — 
1    Live  Animals. 

2.  Articles  of  food  and  drink. 

3.  Materials,  raw  or  partly  raanufaetured. 
4    Manufactured  articles. 

&.  Gold  and  Silver  :  Specie  ad  unmanufactured. 


*  Calculated  out  from  1913  M-ritime  Customs 

Trade  Returns  Part  III.  Vol   II.  pp.  728-735 
„    II.  Vol.  II   pp.  1030-1037 


1924 
1925 
1926 


II.  Vol.  ir.  pp.  510-17 
II.  Vol-  II   pp.  650-7 


central  fact  that  China  is  being  industrialised  ;  drawing  raw  materials  and 
food  stuff  from  abroad  and  exported  more  manufactures,  or  rather  importing 
less  manufactures  than  in  1913.  This  very  fact  will  reveal  itself  also  in  the 
following  analysis  of  single  item  of  import  and  export  articles.  See  the 
graph  showing  of  principal  articles  imported  from  1913  to  1926  and  8 
principal  articles  exported  at  the  same  period. 

Selection  of  commodities. — China's  import  and  export  trade  consists 
of  hundreds  of  different  articles,  and  in  most  cases,  soureces  of  import  and 
the  destination  of  exports  are  manifold.  It  is  therefore  extremely  difficult  to 
give  a  concise  account  of  changes  of  trade,  without  concealing  just  those 
details  which  are  important  and  interesting.  On  the  whole  it  seems  best  to 
deal  with  those  commodities,  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  agregate 
values  rather  than  with  those  which  happen  to  present  special  features  of 
interest  at  the  present  time,  lest  the  proper  perspective  of  the  mass  of 
foreign  trade  should  lost. 
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PRINCIPAL    ARTICLES   IMPORTED    (NET)   FROM   FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES  (Percentage  of  Total  Imports). 
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PRINCIPALS  ARTICLES  EXPORTED  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
PERCENTAGES  OF  TOTAL  EXPORTS. 
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COUNTRIES   FROM 
(00,000  Haikwan 


1926 


Cotton  Goods     .     .     . 
Cotton  Yarn      .     .     . 
Cotton  Raw  .... 

Chemicals     .     .     .     . 

Cigarettes  and  Tobacco 
Keio^ene  Oil      .     .     . 
Sugar  ...... 

R'ce     ...... 

FJour  

P:>per 

Woollen  Goods  .     .     . 
Metals  and  Minerals  . 

Coal 

M*  ehinery     .... 

Cotton  Goo  Is  .  .  . 
Cotton  Yarn  .  .  . 
Cotton  Raw  .  .  .  . 
Chemicals  .... 
Cigarettes  and  Totucco 
Ko.osene  Oil  .  .  . 
Sugar  ...... 

Rioe 

Flour 

Paper 

Woollen  Goods  .     .     . 
Metals  and  Minerals  . 

Coal 

Machinery    .... 


Hong- 
kong. 


79 

90 

31 

15 

34 

265 

162 

16 

11 

14 

58 

8  | 

5 


Indij 


3 

16 
510 


190 


Britain. 


Germany 


443 

5 

2 

50 

]22 


32 

165 
61 

47 


23 


France. 


1913 


114 

1 

399 

7 

7 

134 

184 

... 

... 

... 

... 

i 

1 

1 

1 

16 

... 

86 

... 

11 

52 

... 

204 

2 

156 

5 

... 

... 

59 

... 

... 

15. 

11 

... 

9 

1 

9 

15 

3 

18 

34 

12 

1 

16 

6 

••• 

7 

25 

12 

1 

Calculated  fiora  Maritime  Customs  Reports  1&26.     Part  II    Vol.  I. 

,,      1913.        „  HI.  Vol.  I. 
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WHICH  IMPORTED— 1926.* 

Taels). 


1926 


Russia. 


12 


Japan. 


1.212 

139 

256 

63 

3 

3 

218 

15 

89 

S9 

8 

79 

220 

41 


U.S.A. 


3 

180 

386 
493 

79 
26 

112 

33 


Korc 


French 
Indo-Ciiina' 


2 

1 

12 

:90 

1 

2 
21 


Siam, 

Singapore, 

Straits. 


22 

4 

294 

2 


22 


iDi: 


Nether- 
lands. 


N 


590 

81 

321 

2 

8 

27 

1 

116 

91 

27 

12 

13 

3 

77 

17 

63 

5 

8 

13 


57 

i 
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PERCENTAGE  SHARES  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COUNTRIES 


1926 


Cotton  Goods  .  .  .  . 
Cotton  Yam  .  .  .  . 
Raw  Cotton       .     .     .     . 

Chemicals 

Cigarettes  and  Tobacco  . 
Ke.o.eneOil  .  .  .  . 
Sugar       .  .     .     .  .  . 

Riee 

Flour 

Paper 

Woollen  Goods  .  .  .  . 
Metals  and  Minerals  .     . 

Coal 

Mac  inery 

Cotton  Goods  .  .  .  . 
Cotton  Yarn  .... 
Raw  Cotton       .... 

Chemicals 

Cigarettes  and  Tobacco  • 
Keio?ene  Oil     .... 

Sugar 

Ri«e 

Flour 

Paper       

Woollen  Goods  .... 

Metals  and  Minerals  .     . 
Coal    ....... 

Machinery 


Hong- 
kong. 


44 
39 

14.3 

2.8 

6 
32 
18 

6 

4 

4.7 
H.l 

3 

3 


ndia. 


0.17 

6.5 

54.5 

0.19 


0.9 


Britain. 


24.9 
1.8 
0  21 

23  9 
23 


11.6 

55 

11.7 

28 


Gejmany 


II 


12 


10.5 
18  3 
11 

14.5 


France. 


0  95 


29 
11.6 

09 

0  6 


191? 


13 

009 

35  3 

0.63 

26 

26 

14 

1.4 

15 

17 

58 

18 

0.7 

57 

0.65 

88 

1.1 

57 

21 

18 

18  5 

22 

18.5 

38 

56 

118 

42 

17 

y 

12  6 

45 

22  3 

0.63 


1.5 

6.8 


17 
3.5 


1.8 


Cal«ulaetd  out  fiom  the  tible  'Countries  from  whitli  Impoited." 
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IN  CHINAS  PRINCIPAL  IMPORT  ARTICLES." 


1926 

Russia. 

Japan. 

U.  S.  A. 

Koiea. 

French 
Indo  China. 

Siam, 

Singapore, 

Straits, 

Nether- 
lands. 

0.68 

68 

0.17 

1.13 

... 

0  39 

24  3 

0  7 

2.1 

... 

... 

28 

19 

0.75 

... 

0.17 

30 

046 

0  95 

... 

28 

0.58 

72 

0  75 

0.19 

1.8 

0  53 

83 

0.18 

2.1 

3  6 

:: 

23 

262 

1.7 

048 

0.1 

1.7 

0.22 

31 

32 

... 

84.2 

33 

1.15 

0.7 

0  35 

29 

9 

... 

... 

l.i 

0.31 

2.7 

... 

10 

1.1ft 

15.2 

21 

0.6 

03 

4 

23 

5.6 

82 

7.5 

... 

1.2 

243 

23 

0.6 

'" 

1.2 

1913 

33 

58 

7.3 

0.27 

0.09 

0  C3 

45 

... 

... 

0.14 

... 

2.9 

••• 

... 

... 

8 

18 

0.67 

0.67 

... 

... 

31.4 

... 

• 

23 

0.7 

... 

24.5 

... 

73 

:     4.7 

2 

0.5 

1.9 

26 
1.8 

11.7 

1.4 

... 

... 

H.3 

17 

... 

17.5 

27 

5.7 

... 

3.5 

... 

67 

... 

13.8 

5.4 

9 

... 

1.8 

... 

1.8 
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In  tabulating  trade  statistics  we  may  take  either  countries  or  com- 
modities as  the  main  heading  and  in  the  latter  case  we  may  measure  by 
quantity  or  value.  For  practical  purposes  of  studying  national  needs  and 
their  satisfaction  or  openings  for  employment,  quantities  of  goods  imported 
or  exported,  irrespective  of  their  value,  source  or  destination  should  have  the 
principal  place.  Since  we  cannot  add  tons  to  gallons  or  prices  directly,  we 
must  deal  with  prices  and  values.  To  give  onl}'  an  example — "cotton". 
The  piece  goods  are  often  measured  in  pieces,  cotton  yarns  in  yards,  raw 
cotton  in  piculs.  Thus  it  is  mpossible  to  add  them  together  except  in  prices. 
Therefore,  the  value  is  often  the  only  common  measure. 

Cotton  goods. — The  net  import  values  of  cotton  goods  in  1926  and 
1913  Hk.Tls.  177  millions  and  111  millions  respectively.  On  the  1913 
valuation,*  these  two  sums  are  about  equal.  However,  the  relative  import- 
ance  of  cotton  goods  in  China's  total  trade  has  decreased  from  19.5  °/0  in 
1913  to  15,8^  in  1926.  As  the  table  of  the  percentages  of  imported 
articles  shows,  the  importance  of  cotton  goods  has  been  declining  during  and 
since  the  great  war.  Certainly  this  decline  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  special 
causes  in  1926.  It  is  caused  by  China's  ever  growing  cotton  manufactures 
in  Shanghai  and  elsewhere. 

In  1913  the  mvn  sources  of  cotton  goods  supply  were  Japan  with 
53  o/09  Great  Britain  35  #,  Hongkong  13  and  the  U.S.A.  7,3.  J&  In  1926 
except  the  U.S.A.  these  countries  have  retained  their  relative  positions  in 
China's  import  trade.  But  Japan's  share  rose  from  53  y0  to  68. ^c,  while 
Britain's  share")*  declined  •  from  35.3^  to  24.9  °/6y  Hongkong  contributed 
only  <M  o/o  in  1926  a;  against  13  ft  in  1913.  The  U.S.A.  share  has 
almost  disappeared  from  China's  import  list  of  cotton  goods,  while  a  new 
country,  Korea  sent  China  1.13  o/0.  But  this  is  probably  due  to  the  Japnese 
goods  sent  through  Korea,  not  due  to  any  Korean  manufacture. 

Cotton  yarn. — The  net  value  of  import  of  cotton  yarn  in  1913  is 
Hk.Tls.  71  millions  as  against  Hk.Tls.  28  millions  in  1926.  It'has  declined 
from  12.5^  of  China's  total  imports  in  1913  to  2.5  °/o  in  1926.  This 
fall  is  solely  attributable  to  China's  ever  expanding  spinning  industry. 

•  1913  Priea  level  is  about  00  %  lower  than  t'.i  t  of  1926.     Shanghai  Market  Buieau 

Report,  p.  16,  September  192G. 
f  Allowances  must  be  made  for  the  Chinese  boycott  a  gain*  t   British   Goods  in  192G. 

The  General  strike  aleo  occured  in  1926. 
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In  1913  the  principal  sources  of  cotton  yarn  supply  were:  Japan  with 

45  o/a ,  Great  Britain  26  o/0  and  Hongkong  with  13  {#.     In  1926  each  of 

them,  except  Hongkong,  has  lost  its  previous  importance.     Meanwhile  a  nsw 

source  of  supply  sprang  into  prominence.     India  from  almost  nothing,  in 

1913  has  sent  nearly  7  °/o  of  China  s  import  in  1926. 

Raw  Cotton. — The  net  values  of  raw  Cotton  import  in  1926  and  1913 
are  Hk.TIs.  93.7  Mn.  and  Hk.Tls.  3.8  Mn.  This  at  once  testifies  to  the 
immense  increase  of  import  in  1926,  There  is  a  direct  correlation  between 
the  increase  of  raw  cotton  import  and  the  decrease  of  cotton  yarn  import. 
The  raw  cotton  import  rose  from  5  %  in  1913  to  8.3  °/o  in  1926  while  the 
cotton  yarn  import  fell  from  18.1  °/0  to  2.5  yb  of  China's  total  imports 
during  the  same  period. 

In  1913,  with  some  qualifications,  China  did  not  import  any  raw 
cotton  at  all.  To-day  the  main  supply  comes  from  India  with  54.5  °/0y  Japan 
tto/o,  the  U.S.A.  19  °/o.  Seeing  that  Japan  is  a  heavy  importer  of  raw 
cotton,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  28  °/o  sent  from  Japan  is  not  caused  by 
the  American  cotton  sent  via  Japan.  In  1926  Japan  took  52  %  (569,000 
tons)*  of  total  Indian  raw  cotton  export. 

Chemicals. — The  chemical  imports  in  1913  and  1926  are  Hk.Tls.  7 
Mn  and  21  Mn  respectively.      As  the  processes  of  industrialisation  progress 
in  China,  more  and  more  chemxal  must  be  imported  from  abroad. 

Formerly  Japan  was  the  on'y  important  coumry  which  supplied 
Chinese  chemical  markets,  but  in  1926,  Hongkong,  Great  Britain  and 
Netherlands  all  sent  considerable  share  each. 

Cigarettes  and  Tob^coo. — The  imports  of  these  two  articles  in  1913 
and  m  1926  are  Hk.Tls.  16  Mn  and  45.5  Mn  respectively.-  They  have 
increased  from  2.8  °/o  in  1913  to  4.1  o/a  m  1926.  In  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  increase  is  mainly  due  to  tobacco  import  and  not  cigarettes. 
More  and  more  cigarettes  are  made  in  China.  Thus  the  import  fell  from 
2.2  o/0  in  1913  to  1,8  o/0  in  1926.  Of  course  the  fall  m  the  proportion  of 
China's  total  import  does  not  nceessarily  follow  that  the  actual  value  of 
import  also  decreased.  The  v?.lue  of  cigarette  import  has  in  fact  increased 
from  Hk.Tls.  12  Mn.  in  1913  to  20  Mn,  in  1926. 

*  The  Trade  of  Indian  Ocean,  by  V.  Anstsy,  pp.  86-89,  London  1929, 
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Before  the  great  war,  Great  Britain  was  by  far  the  mos*  important 
source  of  supply.  She  sent  58  %  while  Hongkong  and  France  each  sent 
17  o/0  and  8.6  °/b,  America  with  18  o/0  was  second  to  only  Great  Britain. 
But  in  1926  America  headed  the  list  of  import  with  72  ^  while  the  British 
fell  to  23  °/o.  Perhaps  this  decline  is  also  due  to  the  Chinese  boycott  and 
the  general  strike  mentioned  above. 

Kerosene  oil.— The  net  import  values  of  Kerosene  oil  in  1913  and 
1926  are  Hk.Tle.  25  Mn.  and  52  Mn.  respectively.  This  is  a  considerable 
increase.    It  rose  from  4.5  °/o  m  1913  to  5  °/0  of  China's  total  import  in  1926. 

Both  before  and  after  the  war,  the  chief  source  of  supply  is  the 
U.S.A.,  which  supplied  China's  market  32  o/0  in  1913,  83  <>/0  in  1926. 
The  remainder  is  supplied  by  Hodgkong  and  Russia. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Kero:ene  oil  into  China,  vegetable  oil  was 
the  chief  means  of  illumination  in  China.  To-day  China  finds  it  more  profi- 
table to  export  her  vegetable  oils  and  import  the  Kerosene  oil. 

Sugar.— The  values  of  sugar  import  have  increased  from  Hk.Tls.  36 
Mn.  1913  to  83  Mn.  in  1926  respectively.  The  percentage  grew  from  6.4 
to  7.4.  China  grows  much  sugar-cane  bat  on  account  of  the  absence  of  sugar 
crushing  factories,  she  exports  her  sugar  cane  and  re-imports  it  after  it  has 
been  manufactured. 

The  principal  supplies  in  1913  were  Hongkong  with  57  °/b,  Japan 
24  o/o  as  against  32  °/0  and  26  %  in  1926.  The  decline  is  the  share  of 
Hongkong  in  1926  is  perhaps  due  to  the  Chinese  boycott. 

Rice. — In  1926  China  imported  nearly  Hk.Tls.  90  Mn.  worth  of  rice 
as  against  Hk.Tls.  18  Mn.  in  1913.  The  percentage  in  China's  total  import 
also  increased  from  3.2  °/0  to  8  o/0.  This  phenomenal  increase  is  due  to  the 
ever  increasing  industrial  population  in  China. 

Before  the  great  War,  the  main  sources  of  supply  were  :  Hongkong 
83  ?/o\  Korea  7.3  ^,  French  Indo  Cbina  4.7  o/0m  In  1926,  the  channels 
of  supply  have  altered.  Hongkong  sent  only  18  °/o  and  Korea  22  j£.  But 
the  shares  of  India  and  French  Indo  China  both  grew  from  4.7  °/o  and  1.1  o/0 
in  1913  to  31  °/o  and  21  °/o  1926.  India  pr>per  does  not  export  much  rice 
but  it  is  Burma,  which  is  the  chief  centre  of  rice  export. 
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Flour. — The  values  of  flour  imports  are  Hk  Tls.  10  Mn.  in  1013  and 
23  Mn.  in  1926.     It  has  increased  from  1.8  °/o  of  total  China's  imports  to 

2.2  °/o  in  1926.  Before  the  war  the  chief  suppliers  are  Hongkons  57  °/os 
Japan  26  ?/<?,  the  U.S.A.  11.7  °/u.  In  1926  in  addition  to  these  countries, 
Canada  has  sent  a  considerable  share. 

Paper. — In  1913  China  imported  Hk.Tls.  7  Mn.  worth  of  paper  as 
against  28  Mn.  in  1926.     The  percentage  in  China's  toial  also  increased  from 

1.3  °/o  to  2.5  o/o.  As  China  s  intellectual  staudard  progresses,  she  will 
consume  more  and  more  foreign  paper  to  supply  ihe  demand  of  various 
printing  work.  To-day  the  numl^er  of  newspapers  and  magazines  grows  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

Before  the  war,  Hongkong  headed  China's  paper  import  list  followed 
by  Germany  and  Japan.  In  1926  Japan  headed  the  list  with  29  °/0  followed 
by  Germaiy  with  10.5  °/b  and  the  U.S.A.  with  9  °/0.  Hongkong  sent  only 
4  °/o. 

Wollen  goods.— The  values  o\  import  are  Hk.Tls.  5  Mn.  in  1913 
and  30  Mn.  in  1926.  The  percentage  also  rose  from  .9  to  2.6.  China  is 
one  of  important  wool  producers  and  she  will  provide  the  largest  woollen 
market  in  the  world,  for  the  reasan  that  the  main  part  of  China  has  cold 
winters  and  to-day  more  and  more  people  in  China  realise  the  superiority  of 
Woollen  to  cottons,  which  has  bjen  the  chief  material  for  clothing  from 
ancient  time  till  to-day. 

Before  the  war,  Germany  with  38  °/0  of  total  import  headed  ihe  *ist 
of  import  of  woollen  goods,  followed  by  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  But  in 
1926  Br  tain  sent  58  °/0  and  became  by  far  the  most  important  supplier. 
She  is  followed  by  Germany,  Japan  Hongkong. 

Metals  and  Minerals. — In  1913  the  import  value  was  Hk.Tls.  28  Mn. 
as  against  52  Mn.  in  1926.  But  its  relative  position  in  China  s  total  import 
has  fallen  from  5.1  °/b  in  1913  to  4.7  °/o  in  1926.  Before  the  war,  Japan 
supplied  27  °/b,  Russia  17  °/0,  the  rest  by  Great  Britain  and  Hongkong.  In 
1926,  their  relative  position  remained  about  the  same  except  Russia,  whose 
share  fell  from  17.5  <>/0  in  1913  to  1.1  #  in  1926.     . 

Coal. — The  import  value  of  coal  rose  from  Hk.Tls.  9  Mn.  in  1913  to 
27  Mn.  in  1926.  The  percentage  has  also  increased  from  1.7  %  to  2.4  o/Qm 
As  Ch:na"  s  industrialisation  advances  she  needs  more  coal.     Her  great  coalfields 
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PRINCIPAL   ARTICLES   IMPORTED   (NET) 

(000  Haikwan 


Cotton  Goods 

Cotton,  Riw 

Rice 

Sugar       

Keiosene  Oil     ....... 

Metals  and  Minerals  ....     .. 

Woollen  Goods  ....... 

Cotton  Yarn 

Fishery  Products  ...... 

Paper       .     .p 

Coal 

Candles,  Oil,  Soap,  etc.       .     .     . 

Tobacco   

Flour 

Cereals,  Fruits,  Seeds,  Vegetables 
Chemicals     .......... 

Cigarettes     .     .     .....     .     . 

Hemp  etc  ,  Gcods 

Wheat 

Machinery 

Timb3r 

Silk  Gcods 

Hides,  Skins,  Leather    .... 

Aitificial  Indigo 

Cotton  and  Woollen  Mixtures  .     • 
Opium .%«.•• 


1913 


1 1 1  359 

3,017 

18.334 

33;3l>6 

25,403 

28,973 

4,879 

71,060 

15  854 

7,169 

9.421 

7,487 

3  573 

10,301 

13.401 

7,122 

12,598 

4,669 

6 

5,535 

5,111 

2,315 

8,900 

9,633 

3,462 

41.023 


1919 


134,989 

6.499 

8  300 

35,226 

46,709 

56,609 

3,614 

74  897 

11,194 

10,211 

12,517 

8,027 

5,374 

1,249 

11,823 

9,001 

21,834 

4,595 

088 

13,578 

7,217 

2,969 

8,159 

1,949 

3,181 

246 


1920 


170,151 
17,993 

5,362 
39.340 
54,319 
61,565 

4,790 
76.662 
13,306 
13,102 
14.375 

8,178 
12,939 

2.330 
14,634 

9,821 
22.185 

4,595 

033 

16,266 

12,050 

2,969 

8,299 

15,776 

5,755 
200 


1921 


141,649 
35,867 
41,220  \ 
71.704 
58,077 
60,078 

7.457 
67,012 
18,471 
15;3I1 
13,789 

6,921 
14,268 

3,524 
16,579 
29,983 
24,912 

3,504 

081 

55,636 

8,038 

3,459 

9,445 
15,584 

5,131 
322 


Although  much  time  and  pains  have  been  taken  for  these  calculations,  on  aceount 
of  the  ehanges  in  the  method  of  classifying  the  commodities  in  the  Maritime 
Customs  Reports,  gome  slight  errors  are  inevitable. 
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FROM   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 
Taels  omitted). 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

151,567 

131,887 

154,355 

156,903 

177,216 

41,956 

53,816 

49,0/6 

69,965 

93,751 

79,874 

98,198 

63,249 

61.041 

89,844 

61,254 

52,331 

76.384 

89,827 

82,753 

63,441 

58,389 

57.811 

66.117 

56,595 

49,927 

44,938 

67,770 

43, ICO 

52.347 

8,793 

19,042 

17,682 

15,509 

29,653 

86,965 

41.633 

34,156 

39,199 

28,250 

21,786 

25.081 

29,600 

25,502 

27,824 

13  686 

16,525 

20,109 

19,081 

27,6C9 

'  10.746 

12,SG1 

15,160 

26,082 

26,933 

8  745 

8,996 

9,109 

13,693 

25,854 

13.219 

12,777 

24,725 

39.906 

25,813 

16,790 

27,232 

30,097 

15,971 

24,820 

15,474 

19/31 

17,817 

17,604 

23,623 

26,325 

10.915 

16,658 

16,472 

21,039 

28,339 

28,273 

27,650 

17,768 

20,765 

3,831 

4.969 

6,790 

14,736 

19;936 

301 

9,096 

17,690 

16,900 

17.965 . 

49,423 

26,677 

22,069 

15,577 

16,733 

11,954 

9.845 

16,120 

12,191 

16,144 

3,008 

3,097 

4,650 

5,110 

12,350 

8,826 

7,011 

8,893 

11,443 

12,974 

12,301 

11,817 

21,585 

14,950 

12,536 

6,051 

8,508 

11,241 

7,808 

11,980 

054 

472 

334 

695 

699 
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PRINCIPAL   ARTICLES   IMPORTED   (NET)  FROM 
FOREIGN   COUNTRIES.* 


Percentage 

i  of  total  imports. 

0 

1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

J  923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Cotton  Goods    . 

19,5 

20,9 

22.2 

15.7 

16.0 

H 

14.3 

15.2 

15,8 

15.8 

Cotton,  Raw     . 

. 

0.5 

1,1 

2.4 

3.9 

4.1 

5.8 

4.8 

7.3 

8.3 

Rice   ...;.. 

3.2 

1.3 

.7 

4.6 

8.4 

11.0 

6.3 

6,3 

8.0 

Sugar 

6.4 

5.4 

5,2 

7.9 

6.5 

5.6 

7.4 

9,4 

7.4 

Keiosene  Oil    .     .     . 

4,6 

7.2 

7.2 

6,9 

6,7 

6,4 

5.8 

6.9 

5.0 

Metals  and  Minerals 

5.1 

8.7 

S.l 

6.2 

5.3 

4  4 

6.6 

4.5 

4,7 

Wooden  Goods      .     . 

0.9 

.6 

,6 

.8 

.9 

2.3 

1.8 

1.9 

2,6 

Cotton  Yam    .     .     . 

12.5 

11.7 

10.0 

7.4 

7.1 

4.4 

3.3 

4.1 

2.5 

Fishery  Products  .     • 

2.8 

1.7 

jl.7 

2.4 

2.3 

2.7 

2.9 

2,7 

2.5 

Paper 

1.3 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.5 

1,8 

1.9 

2,1 

2.5 

Coal 

1.7 

1,9 

1,9 

1.5 

1.1 

1.4 

1.5 

2.6 

2.4 

C&ndles.   Oil,   Soap. 

etc 

1.3 
0.6 
1.8 

1.2 

.8 
,2 

i.r> 

1.7 
.2 

.8 

1.7 

.4 

.9 
1.4 
1.7 

.9 
1.4 
2.9 

.8 
2.4 

2.8 

1.4 
2  I 

1.7 

2.3 
2.3 
2.2 

Tobacco  

Flour      

Cereals,  F raits,  Seeds. 

Vegetables    .     .     . 

24 

1,8 

1,9 

1.8 

1.6 

2.1 

1.8 

1.8 

2.1 

Chemicals   .... 

1,2 

1.9 

1.4 

3.3 

2.8 

1.2 

1.9 

1.7 

1.9 

Ciga.ettes    .... 

2,2 

3.4 

2,9 

2,7 

2.9 

2.3 

2,8 

1.8 

1.8 

Hemp  etc. .  Goods 

0.8 

,7 

.6 

.3 

.3 

.5 

.6 

1.5 

1.8 

Wheat 

0.0 

... 

,  i « 

•  •• 

... 

.9 

1.7 

1.8 

1.6 

Machinery  .... 

1,0 

2,1 

2.1 

6,2 

5.2 

2.9 

2.2 

1.6 

1.5 

Timber    ..... 

0,9 

1.1 

1.6 

.9 

1.2 

1.1 

1.8 

1.2 

1.4 

Silk  Goods  .... 

0.4 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.6 

.5 

1.1 

Hides,  Skins,  Leather 

1.6 

1.0 

1.2 

.1 

.8 

.8 

.8 

1.2 

1,2 

Artificial  Indigo  .     . 

1.7 

,1 

.2 

1.6 

1,2 

1.2 

2.1 

1.6 

1.1 

Cotton    and   Woollen 

Mixtures  .... 

0.6 

.6 

.7 

.5 

.6 

.9 

1.1 

.8 

1.1 

Opium     .     .     .     .     « 

7  2 

... 

... 

"• 

... 

... 

|     ... 

... 

i 

•  Calculated  from  the  following  sources.     Articles  Imported  and  Exported. 

1913.  Maritime  Trade  Returns,  Part  I.  pp.  60-80  and  Part  III   pp.  728-735. 

1919.  „  Part  I.  pp.  76-101  and  Part  III.  pp.  956-963. 

1920.  „  Fart  I.  pp.  80-105  and  Part  III.  pp. 

1921.  „  Part  I.  pp.  100-126  and  Part  III.  pp. 

1922.  „  Part  I.  pp.  98-121  and  Part  II.  pp 

1923.  „  Part  I.  pp.  114-137  and  Part  II.  pp  1024-1027. 

1924.  „  Ptrt  I.  pp.  116-133  and  Part  II.  pp  1030-1036. 

1925.  „  Part  I.  pp.  142203  and  Part  II.  pp  510-517. 

1926.  „  Part  I.  pp.  142  203  and  Part  II  pp  650-653. 
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are  unfortunately  situated  in  the  interior,  where  there  is  no  modern  means  of 
transport.  Hence  the  necessity  of  import  from  abroad.  Her  annual  volume 
of  consumption  is  about  25  millions  tons.* 

Before  the  war  the  chief  sources  of  import  by  order  of  importance 
were  Japan,  French  Indo  China  and  Great  Britain.  In  1926  Great  Britain 
disappeared  altogether  from  the  list. 

Machinery.— The  import  of  machinery  rose  from  Hk.Tls.  6  Mn.  in 
1913  to  17  Mn.  in  1926.  It  has  increased  by  0.5  ^  in  China's  total  trade. 
China  will  require  more  and  more  machineries  as  her  industries  are  developped 
on  modern  lines.  v 

Both  before  and  after  the  war  Great  Britain  leads  in  the  import  list 
followed  by  Japan  and  the  U.S.A.  Though  the  U.S.A.  sent  28  °/o  of 
machinery  in  1926,  she  sent  almost  nothing  in  1913.  This  alone  testifies 
to  the  growing  importance  of  the  U.S.A.  in  China's  foreign  trade. 

Opium. — In  1913  over  Hk.Tls.  41  Mn  worth  of  opium  was  imported 
but  in  1926  it  is  less  than  one  million  Hk.Tls.  This  is  due  to  the  agree- 
ment-)* made  between  China  and  Great  Britain,  to  the  effect  that  opium 
importation  to  be  prohibited  except  to  leased  territories  where  territorial 
sovereignty  of  China  is  suspended  during  the  term  of  lease-  To-day  much 
smuggling  is  being  carried  on.  To  be  able  to  enforce  the  agreement  effectively, 
China  must  abolish  the  extra-territoriality. 

Both  before  and  after  the  war,  the  chief  source  of  supply  is  of  course 
British  India  followed  by  Turkey,  Russia  and  Japan. 

Closing  Remarks. —  Taking  a  general  view  of  imports  during  this 
period,  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  articles  of  import  excepting  opium  and 
c  tton  yarn  have  increased  both  in  value  and  quantity.  The  most  notable 
increases  are  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  and  rice.  This  is  due  to  the  march 
of  industrialisation  in  China.  During  the  great  war,  when  the  supplies  of 
cctton  goods  were  either  cut  off  or  curtailed,  China  had  to  supply  her  own 
demands.  Hence  the  establishment  of  numerous  cotton  mills  throughout 
China,  and  importation  of  rice  in  ever  growing  quantities.  "  The  post  war 
depression  hit  the  newly  established  mills  very  hard,  many  of  them  survived 
the  depression  and  to-day  make  their  effect  felt  in  the  international  markets. 

*  Chapter  on  Industry  and  Trade  "Influence  of  Communi cations"  by  M.  J.  Caeng. 
f  Prohibition  f-ora  April  1st  1917-     Chinese  Customs  Reports,  Part.  I,  8.  7,  1918. 
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Future  market.— A  question  arises  as  to  the  future  of  China's  market 
for  European  and  American  produces.  Will  an  i.idustrialised  China  drive 
away  all  European  products  ?  No,  on  the  contrary,  as  China  is  being 
industrialised  the  individual  purchasing  power  in  China  will  grow,  and  as  the 
individual  purchasing  power  grows,  China  will  consume  more  and  more  foreign 
goods.  There  will  be  no  comparison  between  the  industrialised  China  of 
future  and  the  present  day  agricultural  China.  In  any  case  those  nations, 
who  wish  to  retain  their  markets  in  China  must  adopt  themselves  to  the 
changing  requirements  of  China.  In  other  words,  as  China  produces  more 
of  her  own  cotton  goods,  her  demand  for  textile  machinery  will  also  grow 
rapidly.  Thus  they  must  be  able  to  change  their  products  from  cotton  goods 
to  textile  machinery. 


Sect  on     II 

An  analysis  of  exported  articles  and 
the  countries  of  destinations 

Introduction. — The  two  tables  "Principal  articles  exported  to  foreign 
countries"  and  "Shares  of  Principal  Countries  in  China's  exports"  will  give 
most  of  informations  which  are  necessary  in  this  section.  They  show  the 
fluctuating  values  of  different  articles  from  1913  to  11)26  and  the  principal 
customers  of  each  article.  The  third  table  "The  Percentages  of  Tota^ 
Exports"  shows  the  relative  position  of  each  article  in  China's  total  exports 
for  each  year. 

Bean  and  Bean  Products.-— This  is  the  important  item  in  China's 
export  articles  in  192G.  The  value  rose  from  Hk.Tls.  52  Mn.  in  1913  to 
175.8  Mn.  in  1926,  while  its  relative  position  in  China  s  total  export,  also 
rose  from  12.9  °/o  to  20.3  °/o  during  the  same  period. 

Of  the  Hk.Tls.  52  Mn.  worth  of  bean  and  its  products  in  1913,  Japan 
took  50.9  %,  Russia  18.9  °/0%  Britain  3.9  °/o  and  the  U.S.A.  3.8  o/0%  in 
1926  Russian  share  has  increased  abxrt  10  °/0  of  China's  total  bean  exports, 
while  the  shares  of  other  countries  remain  about  the  same. 
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PRINCIPAL   ARTICLES   EXPORTED   TO 
FOREIGN   COUNTRIES.* 


Eeans  and  Products  of 

Percentages  cf  Total  Exp 

o.t  . 

1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Beans   .     .     .     .     . 

12.9 

16  9 

15.6 

lo  7 

16.4 

16.9 

19.0 

18.3 

20  3 

Raw  Silk,  Coeeonsete 

20.6 

18.9 

14  0 

20  9 

22 .7 

20.0 

15.7 

19  7 

18.4 

Eggs  and  Egg  Product  - 

1.6 

3  9 

3  8 

4  0 

3  8 

38 

4.0 

4.2 

4.4 

Silk  Piece  Goods    .     . 

6.4 

3  7 

4  4 

5.1 

3  6 

3  3 

28 

2.9 

3  6 

Gioundnuts   and   Pro 

ducts  of  Groundnuts 

2.0 

1.0 

1  2 

2.1 

1.9 

2.5 

4.2 

33 

3  5 

Cotton,  Raw      .     .     . 

4.0 

4.7 

1.7 

2  7 

3.5 

42 

5.2 

3  8 

3  4 

Hides,  Skins,  Leather 

6.0 

4.0 

3.8 

2.6 

3  1 

3  4 

27 

39 

3.3 

Cereals 

2.4 

4.1 

6.7 

3  2 

2.0 

2.0 

2.4 

2.9 

3  3 

Seeds  and  Seeds  g.  ke . 

4.8 

4.6 

3  4 

3  3 

3  1 

2.8 

23 

2.4 

31 

Coal 

1.6 

1.1 

23 

1.8 

2.3 

2  7 

2.6 

2.6 

3.0 

Tea 

8.4 

39 

1.9 

2.5 

2.6 

3  0 

2.7 

2.9 

3.0 

Cigaiettes     .... 

0.1 

11 

1.7 

2.2 

16 

I  8 

20 

1.9 

18 

Wood  Oil       .... 

1.0 

1.3 

1.6 

0.9 

1.7 

2  3 

23 

2.3 

1.7 

Hf  ir,  Feathers,  Wool  . 

2.4 

2.8 

1.6 

2.7 

3.1 

23 

3.0 

3.1 

1.7 

Cotton  Goods     .     .     . 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

1  3 

1.7 

1.5 

15 

Cotton  Yarn      .     .     . 

0.0 

0.4 

0.8 

1.7 

1.8 

0.6 

0.9 

0.5 

1.3 

BiifctT.es 

1.1 

0.7 

1.5 

0.7 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

Timber  and  Wood  .     . 

0.6 

0.5 

08 

2.2 

1.9 

2  8 

1  7 

1.2 

12 

Tin 

2.7 

1.3 

2.1 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1913.     Maritime  Trade  Returns,  Part  I.  pp.  60-80.     Part  III,  pp.  728-735. 


1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1926. 
1926. 


Pait  I,  pp.  76-101. 
Part  I,  pp.  80-105. 
Part  I,  p\  100-126. 
Part  I,  pp.  98-121. 
Parti,  pp.  114-137. 
Part  I,  pp.  H6-138. 
Part  1,  pp.  142-203. 
Part  I,  p3    142-203 


Part  III,  pp.  956-963. 
Part  III,  pp. 

Pait  III,  pp. 
Part  II,  pp- 

Part  II,  pp.  1024-1027. 

Pait  II,  pp.  1030-1036. 

Pa:t  II,  pp.  610-517. 

Pait  II.  pp.  660.663. 
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Raw  silk,  cocoons,  etc.-— The  value  of  export  of  this  article  has 
increased  from  Hk.Tls.  83  Mn  in  1913  to  159  Mn  in  1926,  while  its 
relative  importance  in  China' a  total  exports  has  fallen  from  20  °/o  to  18.4  o/0 
during  the  same  period. 

The  customers  in  1913  by  order  of  importance  were  Hongkong  34  <>/0 , 
France  21  96,  the  U.S.A.  16.5^  and  Russia  14.8^.  In  1926,  the 
U.S.A.  headed  the  list  with  38  °/o  followed  by  France  31.5  %9  French 
Indo-China  13.2  0/0,  Japan  6.3  °/o  ann  India  4.8  °/0.  It  is  important  to  note 
tfcat  Russia  has  disappeared  altogether  from  the  list  in  1926,  while  the  share 
of  Hongkong  has  fallen  to  4  °/o  from  34  o/0  in  1913. 

Egg  and  its  Products. — The  value  of  export  of  this  item  in  1913  was 
Hk.Tls.  6  Mn.  as  against  38  Mn.  in  1926,  while  its  percentage  in  the  total 
of  China's  exports  has  risen  from  1.6  o/0  to  4.4  <yb  during  the  same  period. 

In  1913  the  principal  customers  of  this  article  were  by  order  of 
importance  Germany  18.9  °/0,  Russia  13  £$,  Hongkong  12.3  °/o,  the  U.S.A. 
6.3  °/0,  and  France  also  6.3  °/0.  In  1926,  instead  of  Germany  the  U.S.A. 
headed  the  list  followed  by  Japan  with  13  «£,  Germany  with  8.4  <y0t)  and 
Great  Britian  4.5  °/0.  Russia,  which  was  second  in  the  1913  list  has  dis- 
appeared altogether  while  the  share  of  Hongkong  has  fallen  from  12.3  ofi  to 
2.7  °/o  in  1926.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  the  Russian  shares  in  egg  and 
its  products  and  Raw  silk  have  fallen  so  much  in  1926,  while  her  share  in 
bean  and  bean  products  has  increased  by  10  <>/o  of  China's  total  export. 

Silk  Piece  goods.— -In  1926,  the  value  of  this  article  has  increased  to 
Hk.Tls.  30  Mn.  from  21  Mn.  in  1913,  while  its  share  in  China's  total 
export  trade  has  fallen  to  3  6  °/o  from  5.4  %  in  1913. 

In  1913  05  %  of  this  item  went  to  Hongkong,  12  °/o  to  France  and 
6  °/q  to  Korea.  In  1926  Hongkong  still  head  the  list  but  the  share  of  Grea: 
Britain  rose  to  15.5  *>/0  from  almost  nothing  in  1913.  Those  countries  which 
import  much  of  raw  silk  do  not  import  much  silk  piece  goods.  It  is  said 
foreigners  do  not  appreciate  tho  kind  of  silk  which  is  valued  highly  by  the 
Chinese. 

Groundnuts  and  their  Products.— .The  value  of  this  article  in  1926 
rose  to  Hk.Tls.  30  Mn.  from  Hk.Tls.  8  Mn.  in  1913,  while  its  percentage 
in  China's  total  export  has  increased  to  3.5  °/b  from  2  °/a  in  1913. 
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In  1913  30  o/0  of  its  export  Went  to  Hongkong  as  against  11.4  o/0  in 
1926.  Then  France  took  21  °/b  as  agains.  6.7  96'  in  1926.  The  shares  of 
Netherland  has  increased  to  11.5^6  in  1926  from  6.2  ?£  in  1913.  It  fs 
doubtful  whether  all  these  imports  are  actually  consumed  in  Netherlands  or 
exported  again  to  its  hinterlands. 

Raw  Cotton. — The  value  of  raw  cotton  export  rose  from  Hk.Tls.  16 
Mn.  in  1913  to  29  Mn.  in  1926,  while  its  share  in  China's  total  export  has 
fallen  from  4  %  in  1913  to  3.4  o/0.  in  1926. 

In  1913,  71  0/0  of  this  article  was  exported  to  Japan,  8.6  %  to  the 
U.S.A.  and  7.2  ^  to  Germany.  The  greatest  cotton  producing  country, 
America  imports  Chinese  cotton  mainly  for  its  coarseness  suitable  to  the 
manufacture  of  blanckets.  The  shares  of  these  three  countries  in  1926  re- 
mained about  the  same  in  their  importances  in  China's  export,  but  the  share 
of  Japan  has  risen  to  90  °/0. 

Hides,  skins,  leather. — The  value  of  export  of  this  article  has  slightly 
increased  in  1926  compared  with  that  of  1913.  The  principal  customers  of 
this  article  both  1913  and  1926  are  by  order  of  importance,  the  U.S.A., 
Japan,  France  and  Germany. 

Seeds  and  Seed  Cakes.— Though  its  value  of  expDrt  in  1926  has 
increased  to  Hk.Tls.  26  Mn.  in  1926,  its  relative  position  in  Chia's  total 
export  has  decreased  from  4.8  %  to  3.1  °/o  in  1926. 

The  principal  customers  of  this  article  both  in  1913  and  1926  are  by 
order  of  importance,  Japan,  Netherlands  and  Germany. 

Coal. — The  value  of  coal  export  rose  to  Hk.Tls.  26  Mn.  in  1926  from 
9  Mn.  in  1913.  Its  relative  importance  in  China's  total  export  has  increased 
from  1.6  o/0  in  1913  to  3  ^  in  1926. 

Both  in  1913  add  1926,  the  principal  (importers)  of  this  article  are  by 
order  of  importance  Japan,  Korea,  Hongkong  and  Singapore.  There  is  no 
noticeable  change  in  its  direction. 

Tea. — As  it  has  been  already  shown  in  the  graph  of  principal  articles 
exported  as  percentages  of  the  total  exports,  it  has  been  always  declining  in 
its  values  of  export.  As  the  graph  shows  its  value  of  expert  in  1913  was 
Hk.Tls.  34  Mn.  as  against  Hk.Tls.  26  Mn.  in  1926.  It  seems  the  tea  export 
had  reached  its  rock  bottom  in  1920  and  1921.  Now  it  js  in  the  trend  of 
revival.     However  it  is  too  early  to  be  too  optimistic  as  to  its  future. 
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In  1913  Russia  imported  51  °/0  of  China's  to:al  tea  export  as  ag\inst 
23  %  in  1926:  during  the  same  period  the  share  of  the  U.S.A.  has  decreased 
from  11.8  %  to  10.5  96,  the  share  of  France  to  C.5  %  from  8.3  °/0  in 
1913.  The  share  of  Hongkong  has  increased  to  14  o/Q  from  7.7  °/o.  In 
1913  the  vilue  of  Russian  tea  import  was  Hk.Tls.  17  Mn.  as  against  6  Mn. 
in  1926. 

Cotton  goods.— In  1926  the  value  of  cotton  goods  export  rose  to 
Hk.Tls.  13  Mn.  from  2.5  Mn.  in  1913.  Its  relative  importance  in  China's 
total  export  has  increased  to  1.5  96  from  0.6  0/0  in  1913.  This  increase  in 
the  export  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  shows  the  progress  o^  industrialisa- 
tion  in  China. 

Cotton  yarn.— More  significant  than  cotton  goods  is  the  cotton  yarn 
export,  which  rose  from  almost  nothing  to  Hk.Tls.  11  Mn.  in  1926.  The 
bulk  of  export  went  to  Hongkong  and  2.3  %  to  Japan  and  1.8  °/o  to  India. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  why  India  imports  1.8  °/0  of  China's  total  yarn  export, 
when  considering  the  heavy  import  of  China  from  India.  It  may  be  due  to 
variety  in  quality  or  else,  it  may  be  re-exports  to  China. 

Tin. — -In  1926  the  value  of  tin  expert  declined  to  Hk.Tls.  9  Mn.  from 
11  Mn.  in  1913.  Its  percentage  in  China's  total  export  also  decreased  to 
1  o/0  from  2.7  o/0  in  1913. 

Almost  the  whole  of  tin  export  both  in  1913  and  1926  went  to 
Hongkong.  In  1913  France  imported  0.92  0/0.  It  is  clear  that  Hongkong 
does  not  consume  all  this  tin  but  since  her  trade  statistics  do  not  show  the 
origin  and  destinations,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  countries  are  the 
ultimate  consumers  of  the  Chinese  tin. 

Concluding  Remarks. — As  shown  in  the  table  of  "  China's  Tr.de  by 
classes  of  commodities  ' '  since  1913  raw  mate  ial  export  has  decreased  from 
52.3  o/0  to  46.6  0/0  in  1926,  wh'le  at  the  same  period  the  manufactured 
articles  increased  from  14.9  °/0  to  19.7  °/0.  On  several  occasions  the  march 
of  industrialisation  was  remarked  with  particular  emphasis.  But  fr:>m  the 
analysis  of  articles  of  export,  one  can  say  that  the  Chinese  export  is  and  will 
be,  for  some  time  to  come,  nothing  but  primary  products,  all  raw  materials. 
She  exports  no  manufactured  goods  in  the  sense  of  the  British  or  American 
manufactures.  She  will  continue  to  export  raw  materials  in  exchange  for 
foreign  manufactured  goods.     To  turn  China,  classical  agricultural   country 
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PRINCIPAL   ARTICLES   EXPORTED 

(00,000 


192.6 

Beans  and  Products       .     . 
Egg  and  Products     .     .     . 
Hair,  Feathers  and  Wool    . 
Hides  and  Skin    .     .     .     . 
Seeds  and  Product?  .     .     . 

Coal 

Cottm,  Raw    .     .     .     .     ; 
Groundnuts  and  Product^  , 
►Sii.k,  Raw  and  Coco 3ns 
Silk  Piece  Goods  .... 

Tea 

Cigarettes  and  Tobacco  .     . 

Cottm  Yam 

Tin 

Riee 

Wheat 

Hong- 
kong. 

India, 

Britain. 

Franca, 

Russia. 

36 
10 

2 

15 

12 

7 

1 

34 

64 

106 

37 

51 

101 

87 

2- 
2 

*77 
20 
15 

2 

80 

173 

23 

33 

2 

2 
10 
45 
86 
28 

12 
4 

i ; 
11 

1 

20 

508 
17 
14 

504 

3 
4 

6 

... 
60 

I 

I?i3 

Bians  and  Products       .     . 
Egg  and  Prjducts     .     .     . 
Hair,  Feathers  and  Wool  .. 
Hides  and  Sun    .     .     .     . 
Seeds  aud  Products  .     .     . 

Coal 

C  itton,  Raw 

Groundnut  I  and  Products  . 
Silk,  Raw  and  Cocoons 
Silk  Piece  Goods       .     .     . 
Tea    .                          ... 

21 

8 

17 

24 

9 

9 

8 

24 

288 

141 

26 

20 

108 

1 

"30 
6 
9 

21 

1 

22 

20 

5 

1 

3 

7 
20 

13 

4 

12 

35 

6 

2 

17 

175 

22 
28 

1. 

99 
9 
2 

"   3 
2 
1 
4 

"l73 

""47 

Cotton  Yarn    ..... 

Tin . 

Rice. 
!  Wheat 

*  Calculated  from  Customs  Reports  1926. 

1913. 
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TO   FOLLOWING   COUNTRIES— 192C* 
Hk.  Taels) 


1926 

Siam, 

French 

Nether- 

Dutch 

Korea. 

Japan. 

U.  S.  A. 

Singapore 
&  Straits. 

Indo- 
China. 

Germany. 

lands. 

Indies. 

76 

697 

30 

10 

3 

10 

80 

37 

61 

57 

2 

32 

9 

21 

81 

1 

10 

1 

49 

128 

2 

7 

7 

5 

182 

4 

7 

7 

17 

2? 

159 

2 

1 

2 

3 

266 

"20 

2 

1 

20 

66 

18 

34 

35 

109 

698 

6 

""21 

1 

""  2 

2 

22 

45 

46 

1 

1 

5 

4 

27 

8 

2 

4 

6 

4 

22 

83 

9 

5 

2 

"l9 

1 

3 

"  1 

1 

1 

.... 

2  z 

1 

.... 

n 

3 

1 

309 

2 

2 

•■  * 

1 

2 

27 

8 

4 

2 

16 

1 

5 

71 

.... 

7 

3 

.... 

10 

58 

1 

1 

29 

5 

"•'  1 

64 

47 

63 

L] 

12 

31 

5 

1 

1 

1 

116 

"'  U 

G 

12 
2 

1 
5 

ir> 

141 

2 

11 

2 

2 

"  10 

2 

... 

....  '  1 

l 

40 

3 

1 

14 

"*'  2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

l1 

.... 

.... 

.... 
.... 
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SHARES  OF  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 


1926. 

Hong-    1 
kong. 

India. 

Britain . 

F  ranee. 

Russia. 

Beans  and  Product? 
Egg  and  Pioduet3    . 
Hair,  Feathers  and  Wo 
Hides  and  Skins 
Seeds  and  Pioducts. 
Coal      ...... 

Cotton,  Raw  .     .     . 
Giound  Nuts  .     .     . 
Raw  Silk  and  Cocoons 
Silk  Piece  Goods 
Tea 

o    . 

22 
2.7 

.13 
5.2 
4.5 
2,7 
.34 

11  4 
4 

31 

14 

17 

92 

98 

! 

.12 
.7 

4.8 
6.5 

C.75 

1.8 

4.6 

4.6 
18.5 
13.8 
.75 

.68 
3  4 
2.8 

28 

15.5 

2.^ 
.31 
.27 
6.6 
4.1 

.34 
6.75 
31.5 
C 
6.5 

28.3 

.2 
1.4 

2,25 

23 
20 

Cigarettes  and  Tobacco 

Tin 

Rice 

Wheat 

19 

13. 

.19 

3.6 
3.3 
3.9 

18.9 
13 
2 
.8 

3.1 
1.2 
1.3 

148 

51 

i    R 

Beans  and  Products 
Egg  and  Products   . 
Hair.  Feathers  and  Wc 
Hides  and  Skins 
Seeds  and  Products. 
Coal 

lol 

3.9 
12.3 
17.5 
10 

4.8 

9 

5 
30 
34 
<:r> 

7.7 

7.3 

H 

3.9 
1.6 
2.2 

.7 
2.6 

.6 

'.36 
3.6 
6.9 

2.6 
6.3 
1.21 
14  6 
2.8 

1.2 
21 
21 
12 

8.3 

.92 

Raw  C  >tton  .... 
Grouud  Nuts  .... 
Raw  Silk  and  Cocoons 
Silk  Piece  Goods     .     . 
Tea  ...... 

C  garettas  and  Tobacco 
Cotton  Yarn  .... 
Tin 

Rica 

Wheat 

Calculated  out  fr>m  the  t"»ble  *'P  incipal  Articles  Export?d  t>  foreign  Countries." 
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IN  CHINAS  EXPORTS,  (in  Percentages). 


1926. 


Korea. 

Japan. 

4,3 

38.6 

13 

14 

.35 

17 

l.t 

£3 

71.2 

60 

1.4 

90 

.3 

6.75 

6.3 

.06 

1.5 

1.9 

1.3 

7.5 

.9 

2.3 

30 i' 

15 

U.S.A. 


1.8 
15 
54 

44.7 
1.5 

*6.8 
22.3 
38 

7 
10.5 


2:> 


Si  am, 
Singapore 
and  Straits 


.57 
.55 

.0C5 


.76 


6 

3.8 
14.5 

3.1 
2a 


French 
Indo- 
China. 


Germany 


.17 

.7 
.38 


13  2 
14,6 

.75 
3 

i 


.57 
8.4 
65 
2.45 


.68 
11.4 
.05 
.033 
1.5 
2 


Nether- 
la  d. 


4.6 
2.2 

2.5 

6.4 


11.5 


2.3 
1 


Dutch 
Indies. 


2.1 


.76 


.05 
.033 


1913. 


1.9 


12.5 
.6 


50.9 

12.3 

5 

24 

31 

32 

71 

1.8 
.92 
.29 

7 


3.8 
6.3 

70 
24 


8.6 

16.5 

.92 
11.3 


3.8 
2.1 

.45 

5.2 

7^5 

4.6 

,88 
37 


.45 
1.3 


1.9 

18.9 
6 
12 
24.5 
1.3 
7.2 
2.5 
.29 
.92 

3.7 


3.8 
1.6 
2 

2.1 
33 


6.2 

.29 


6.2 


3.7 
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into  an  industrialised  state,  it  will  require  a  longer  period  than  most  of  us  hope 
for;  The  countries  is  too  vast  and  the  conditions  are  too  difficult  and  complex 
to  bring  any  rapid  changes  into  it  in  a  brief  period.  Thus  in  spite  of  some 
notable  changes  between  1913  and  1926,  China"  s  export  articles  mainly  and 
almost  entirely  consist  of  raw  materials. 
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CHAPTER  III 


TRADE   WITH  SPECIAL   COUNTRIES 

Introduction. — From  the  given  tables  of  statistics  of  trade  with  the 
principal  countries,  one  c.n  easily  write  hundreds  of  pages  of  interpretations. 
The  writer  thinks  it  necessary  to  limit  the  scope  of  argument  within  the 
general  changes  in  the  direction  of  China's  trade  in  1913  compared  with  those 
of  1926.  To  limit  the  scope  within  a  manageable  compass,  all  trading 
countries  are  grouped  into  three  regions  :  Asiatic,  American  and  European 
countries.  As  mentioned  in  the  first  part,  for  various  reasons  the  statistics 
cannot  and  do  not  disclose  the  real  values  of  trade  between  two  countries. 


Section    I 


Trade  with  principal  Asiatic  Countries 

Japan  and  Hongkong  sent  20  o/Q  and  29  °/0  of  the  total  imports  and 
received  16  o/0  and  29  o/0  of  the  total  exports  of  the  produce  of  China  in 
1913.  The  corresponding  percentages  for  Russia  were  20  °/o  and  11  o/9 
In  1926  the  percentages  of  imports- from  Hongkong  and  Russia  have  fallen 
to  12  o/o  and  2  °/o  respectively  while  the  share  of  Japan  has  increased  to 
29  o/0m  The  percentages  of  exports  to  Hongkong  and  Russia  also  fell  to 
11  o/0  and  7  o/0j  while  that  of  Japan  has  increased  to  25  o/0y  an  increase  of 
9  o/0  over  that  of  1913.  Thus  the  percentages  of  import  and  export  for 
Hongkong  and  Russia  in  1926  have  enormously  declined  compared  with  those 
of  1913  while  the  percentages  of  Japan  have  greatly  increased  at  the  same 
period.  »'  ••■•  •  • 

The  principal  articles  of  the  total  imports  Hk.Tls.  119  Mn.  from  Japan 
in  1913,  were  cotton  goods  valued  at  91  Mn.  sugar  9  Mn.  flour  3  Mn.  metals 
and  minerals  nearly  8  Mn  and  coal  6  Mn.  The  total  exports  to  Japan  were 
valued  at  G5  million  Haikwan  taels.  Of  this,  the  principal  articles  were 
beans  and  their  products  worth  31  million  Haikwan  iaels,  seeds  and  their 
products  C  Mn,  coal  3  Mn,  raw  cotton  12  Mn,  silk  and  cocoons  about  %  Mn, 
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In  1926  the  total  imports  and  exports  to  Japan  were  337  Mn.  and 
212  Mn.  Haikwan  taels  respectively.  These  are  nearly  300  °/b  increase  oh 
the  total  of  1913.  However,  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  trade,  there 
is  no  noticeable  change.  The  high  value  of  1926  is  mainly  caused  by 
increased  volume  of  transactions  of  the  same  commodities,  not  by  an  addition 
of  new  articles.  Therefore  it  seems  there  is  no  necessity  of  enumerating  all 
the  detailed  changes  except  re  iterating  that  between  1913  and  192G  Japan's 
share  in  China  s  foreign  trade  has  enormously  increased  at  the  expense  of 
Hongkong  and  some  European  countries. 

Hongkong  being  a  British  possession  is  regarded  as  a  foreign  country 
in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  China.  The  imports  from  and  exports  to  Hongkong 
in  1913  were  Hk.Tls  172  Mn.  and  117  Mn.  respectively  as  against  124  Mn. 
and  94  Mn.  in  1926.  These  alone  show  the  diminishing  importance  of  the 
position  of  Hongkong  in  the  foreign  trade  of  China.  Here  it  is  necessary  to 
call  the  reader  s  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  boycott  against  Hong- 
kong and  Great  Britain  did  not  last  until  the  end  of  192G. 

On  the  ma;n  articles  imported  from  Hongkong  in  1913  were  cotton 
goods  valued  at  Hk.Tls.  30  Mn.  Kerosene  oil  5  Mn.  sugar  20  Mn.  rice  16 
Mn.  flour  G  Mn.  The  corresponding  figures  in  192G  were  Hk.Tls.  17  Mn. 
3  Mn.  26  Mn.  1G  Mn.  and  2  Mn.  Thus  except  sugar  each  article  of  import 
has  declined.  As  in  the  trade  wit'i  Japan,  there  took  pla~e  no  change  in  the 
character  of  the  import  trade  with  Hongkong. 

As  to  1913  experts  to  Hongkong,  the  character  of  articles  were 
variable.  The  chief  articles  were  raw  silk  Hk.Tls.  3  Mn.  tea  1  Mn.  and  bean 
and  its  products  1  Mn.  The  corresponding  figures  for  192G  were  8  Mn. 
2  Mn.  and  2  Mn.  There  appeared  two  new  articles:  cotton  yarn  2  Mn.  and 
Hides  and  skins  2  Mn.  both  of  which  did  not  appear  in  1913  lists  of  exports 
to  Hongkong.  ... 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  European  Russia  is  taken  as  one  of  Asiatic 
countries.  Of  the  main  articles  of  import  from  Russia  in  1913,  cotton  goods 
headed  the  list  with  Hk.Tls.  3  Mn.  Kerosene  4  Mn.  woollen  goods  3  Mn. 
machinery  1  Ma.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1926  were  1  Mn.  1  Mn. 
1  Mn.  and  2  Mn.  Several  new  articles  such  as  sugar,  paper  and  coal  were 
adffed  to  the  192G  list  of  imports  form  Russia. 
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Of  the  1913  main  experts  to  Russia,  tea  headed  the  list  with 
Hk.Tls.  17  Mn.  bean  products  10  Mn.  wheat  5  Mn.  and  egg  products  1  Mn. 
But  in  192G,  the  bean  products  headed  the  list  with  Hk.Tls.  50  Mn.  tea  S 
Mn.  seed  products  6  Mn.  wheat  1  Mn.  The  egg  arid  its  products  have 
altogether  disappeared  irom  the  list. 
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Shares  of  Hongkong  in  China's  Foreign  Trade 

(The  p?rc8ntages  refer  to  total  of  each  article  importe  d  and  exported 
to  and  f  iom  china  as  a  whole.) 

IMPORT 

1913 

Commodities 

1926 

Value  in 
Hk.Tis. 
(00,000) 

Pe;c3ntages 

Percentages 

Value  in 
Hk.Tis. 
(00,000) 

114 

184 

204 
59 
15 

9 
18 
16 

7 

13 
26 

57 
67 
21 
18.5 
5.5 
17 
12.6 

Cotton  Goo  Is 

Cotton,  Yam 

Cotton  Raw 

Chemieals 

4.4 

39 

14.3 
32 

6 

4 

4.7 
H.1 

3 

3 

79 

90 

31 

265 

16 

11 

14 

58 

8 

5 

Flour  . 

Paper 

Woollen  Goo  is  Metals     .     . 
Minerals ....           , 

Coal ,      . 

Machinei  y 

171.6....in  1913 Total  Trade   Value  with.  Hon;'kon? in  1926  124.5 

EXPORT 

1913 

Commodities 

1926 

Value  in 
Hk.Tis. 
(00,000) 

Percentages 

Percentages 

Value  in 
Hk.Tis. 
(00.000) 

21 
8 

17 

24 
9 
9 
8 

24 
141 

26 
108 

3.9 
12.3 
17.5 
10 

48 

9 

5 
30 
65 

7.7 
96 

Beans  and  Products 

Eggs  and  Products 
Hair  Feather,  Wool 
Hides,  Skins.    .     . 
Seeds  and  Products. 
Coal     .     • 

22 
27 
0.13 
62 
46 
2.7 
0  34 

11.4 

31 

14 

93 

36 

10 

2 

15 

12 

7 

1 

31 

KH 

37 

87 

Cotton  Raw       .     . 
Groundnuts       .     .     . 
Si  k  Piece  Goods    .     . 
Tea 

Tin.          .     . 

117.1  in  1913 Total  Trade  Value  with  Hongkong in  1926....93.8 
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Shares  of  Japan  in  China's  Foreign  Trade 

(.The  percentages  lefer  to  total  of  each  article' impoited  and  exported 
to  and  fion  china  as  a  whole.) 

""""" 

IMPORT 

1913 

Commodi  ties 

1926 

Value  in 
Hk.Tls. 

(00,000) 

Pei  centages 

Percentages 

Value  in 
Hk.Tls. 
(00,000) 

590 
321 

"2 
91 
27 
13 
77 
63 
5 
3 

^3 
45 

2.9 
24.5 
26 

1.8 

27 

67 

9 

17 

Cotton  Goods 

Cott3n  Yam                      .     , 

68 
24,3 
28 
30 
26.2 
34.2 
29 
15.2 
82 
24  3 
2.7 

1212 

139 

256 

63 

218 

89 

99 

79 

220 

41 

8 

Cherrioals 

F  our 

Metals  and  Minerals  .     .     . 
Coal 

Woollen  Goods 

1193....in  1913 

...Total  Trade  Value  with  Japan in  1920  336,9 

EXPORT 

1913 

• 
Commodities 

1926 

Value  in 
Hk.  fls. 
(00,000) 

309 

8 

5 

10 

64 

31 

116 

Percentages 

Percentages 

Value  in 
Hk  Tls. 
(00,000) 

50.9 
123 

32 

i        71 
1 

Eeans  and  Products  .     . 
Eggs  and  Products     .     . 
Hair,  Feather,  Wool  .     . 
H  de? ,  Skins 

38.6 

13 

14 

17 

C3 

60 

90 
6  75 
6.3 
7.5 
2.3 

697 

51 

21 

49 

182 

159 

266 

20 
109 

22 

3 

Seeds  and  Products     . 
Coal 

!     Raw  Cotton       

!     Groudnuts     .... 

15                      1.8 

2                      7 

Raw  Sdk  and  Cocoons    . 
C  garettes  and  Tobacco 

i 

65.5  in  1913 

..Total  Trade  Value  with  Japan in   J926....21I.7 
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Shares  of  Russia  in  China's  Foreign  Trade 

(The  pe.oentages  refer  to  tota,]  of  e.ch  article  impoited  and  exported 
to  and  from  ehina  as  a  whole.) 

IMPORT 

3913 

Commodities 

1926 

Viilue  in 
Hk  Tls. 
(00,000) 

Peieenta^es 

Percentages 

Value  in 
Hk.Tls. 

(00,000) 

34 

""'2 
7 
5 
3 

170 

3.3 

J.9 

14  3 

17.5 

5.4 

Cotton  Goo 3s     .     . 

Sugar 

Flour  .... 

0  68 
2.3 

0.34 
1.15 
1.2 
5.6 

1.8 

.... 

12 
17 

'l 

6 

2 

15 

10 

163 

Wooden  Goods  .     .     . 
Metals  and  Minerals 
Machinery    .     .     , 

Coal 

Kerosene  Oil 
Miscellaneous    .     . 

22.1...  in  1913 Total  Trade  Value  with  Russia in  1926  22.6 

EXPORT 

1933 

Commodities 

1926 

Value  in 
Hk  Tls. 
(00,000) 

Pe.oentages 

Porcsntages 

Value  in 
HkTls. 

(00,000) 

99 
9 
2 
2 
3 
2 
4 

173 
47 

108 

18  9 

13 
2 

0.8 
34 
12 
148 

61 

40 

Beans  and  Pioducts 
Eggs  and  Pioducts 
H<iir,  Feather,  Wool 
HideF,  Skins     .     . 

Coal 

Raw  Cotton .     .    . 
Raw  Si.k     .     .     . 

Tea 

Wheat 

Miscellaneous   .     . 

28  3 

0*2 
1.4 

23" 

20 

504 

'  *3 

4 

"co 

1 
69 

44  9  i 

i  1913 

..Total  Trade  Value  w'th  Russia in  1926.. ..C4.1 
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Section     II 

Trade  with  special  European  Countries  and  the  U.S.  A- 

Britain,  France  and  Germany  sent  China  16  % ,  6  o/0i  5  %  of  total 
imports  and  received  4  ^,  10  ^,  4  ^  of  the  Chinese  produce  in  1913.  In 
1926  the  shares  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  in  China's  total 
imports  were  10  °/0^  0.9  °/o  and  4  ^respectively  while  the  exports  from 
China  to  these  countries  were:  Britain  6  °/o9  France  8  °b  and  Germany 
2  o/0.  Thus  these  three  countries  could  not  keep  up  to  the  uniform  rate  of 
growth  of  the  ever  expanding  foreign  trade  of  China. 

The  main  articles  of  the  total  imports  (Hk.Tls.  97  Mn)  from  Gnat 
Britain  in  1913  were  cotton  goods  with  58  Mn.  cigarettes  9  Mn.  metals  and 
minerals  3  Mn.  machinery  nearly  3  Mn.  woollen  goods  1  Mn.  and  miscel- 
laneous 23  Mn.  In  1926  the-  total  import  has  slightly  increased  that  is  form 
Hk.Tls.  97  Mn.  in  1913  to  116  Mn .  in  1926.  The  character  of  the  trade  has 
not  changed  very  much.  The  cotton  goods  have  fallen  from  58  Mn.  to  45 
Mn.  while  the  woollen  goods  has  increased  to  17  Mn.  from  1  Mn.  in  1913. 
The  .'mport  of  paper  amounted  to  3  Mn.  from  almost  nothing  in  1913. 

Of  the  1926  exports  to  Great  Britain  the  egg  products  rose  to 
Hk.Tls.  17  Mn.  from  1  Mn.  in  1913;  the  bean  products  to  8  Mn.  from  2  Mn. 
feathers  and  hides  to  7  Mn.  from  4  Mn. ;  silk  piece  goods  9  Mn.  from  7  Mn.  in 
1913.  The  position  of  tea  remained  about  the  same  in  both  years.  Several 
new  articles  have  been  added  to  the  export  list,  while  the  total  value  of  export 
reached  Hk.Tls.  56  Mn.  in  1926  from  16  Mn.  in  1913. 

The  value  of  1926  total  import  from  France  has  increased  to 
Hk.Tls.  17  Mn.  from  5  Mn.  in  1913.  Between  these  two  years  the  imports 
of  woollen  goods,  metate  and  paper  have  increased  w  hile  cotton  goods,  which 
amounted  to  7  Mn.  in  1913  have  disappeared  altogether  from  the  list. 

The  value  of  1926  export  has  increased  to  Hk.Tls.  68  Mn.  from  41 
Mn.  in  1913.  The  chief  articles  of  exports  were  raw  silk  and  ground  nuts. 
Between  these  two  years  the  first  increased  51  Mn.  from  17  Mn.  in  1913, 
while  the  latter  increased  to  20  Mn.  from  17  Mn.  in  1913.  The  tea  expon 
has  declined  from  3  Mn.  in  1913  to  1  Mn.  in  1926,  whil  the  silk  piece  goods 
declined  from  2.2  Mn.  to  1.7  Mn.  at  the  same  period. 
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Germany. — Though  Germany's  share  in  China  s  total  import  has 
decreased  from  5  %  in  1913  to  4  %  in  192G,  the  actual  value  of  trade  has 
increased  to  46  Mn.f  rom  28  Mn.  in  1913.  The  main  articles  of  imports  in 
1926  were  chemicals,  paper  and  woollen  goods.  Value  of  these  three  articles 
imported  have  considerably  increased  in  1926  when  compared  with  those  of 
1913.  Meanwhile  the  cotton  goods  which  amounted  to  nearly  1  Mn.  in  1913 
have  disappeared  in  192G  import  list.  See  the  special  table  showing  com- 
modities imported  and  exported  to  Germany  both  in  1913  and  1926. 

In  regard  to  exports  to  Germany  the  values  of  1913  and  1926  are  about 
the  same  both  being  17  Mn.  Haikwan  taels.  In  1913  the  articles  of  exports 
were  seed  products  4.7  Mn.  taels  as  against  0.7  Mn.  in  1926;  hides  and  skins, 
which  diminished  from  2.9  Mn.  in  1913  to  0.7  Mn.  in  1926.  The  most 
noticeable  increase  is  the  bean  and  its  products,  from  0.1  Mn.  to  1  Mn.  in 
1926.  The  value  of  groundnuts  import  has  nearly  trebled  in  1913.  The 
import  of  coal,  which  in  1913  amounted  to  0.1  Mn.  has  disappeared 
altogether  in  1926. 

U.S.A.— The  share  of  the  U.S.A.  in  1926  China  s  total  import  trade 
is  16.4  */0  which  is  nearly  300  o/0  increase  on  the  share  of  1913.  The  share 
of  expoit  is  17.4  o/0,  which  is  about  200  °/o  increase  on  that  of  1913.  In 
value  the  total  trade  with  the  U.S.A.  has  increased  from  Hk.Tls.  73  Mn.  in 
1913  to  Hk.Tls.  337  Mn.  in  1926.     This  is  nearly  five  fold  increase. 

Of  the  principal  articles  of  import  in  1926  were  cotton  raw,  valued 
at  18  Mn  Haikwan  taels,  as  against  nothing  in  1913;  cigarettes  and  tobacco 
valued  at  39  Mn.  taels  as  against  3  Mn.  in  1913;  Kerosene  oil  valued  at  50 
Mn.  taels  as  against  12  Mn.  in  1913;  the  value  of  fbDr  has  declined  from 
12  Mn.  taels  in  1913  t3  8  Mn.  in  1926.  The  value  of  miscellaneous  articles 
imported  also  declined  from  93  Mn.  taels  to  58  Mn.  taels  at  the  same  period. 

Of  the  principal  articles  expDrted  to  the  U.S.A.  in  1926  were  Hair 
feather  and  wool  8  Mn.  taels  as  against  7  Mn.  in  1913;  Hides  and  skins  13 
Mn.  taels  as  against  7  Mn.  taels  in  1913;  The  silk  export  has  increased  from 
14  Mn.  taels  in  1913  t)  60  Mn.  taels  in  1926.  The  miscellaneous  articles 
exported  also  increased  from  4  Mn.  t:>  54  Mn.  taels  between  these  two  years. 

Concluding  Remarks. — The  significant  changes  tD  be  remarked  out  ol 
the  analysis  of  China's  external  trade  with  the  special  asiatic  countries  are 
firstly  toe  phenomenal  increase  of  the  Japanese  share  and  secondly  the  great 
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decline  of  the  shares  of  Hongkong  and  Russia.  The  factors  which  accelerated 
the  growth  of  Japanese  trade  with  China  are  numerous.  During  the  war, 
when  the  principal  European  and  American  traders  could  not  supply  the 
demand  of  Chinese  markets,  Japan  ■  had  almost  a  monopolistic  position  in 
China.  After  the  termination  of  the  war,  although  her  importance  in  Chinese 
markets  has  decreased  to  a  ceatain  extent,  she  still  maintains  her  predominat- 
ing position.  The  other  favourable  factors  are  the  geographical  proximity, 
her  great  political  influence  in  Manchuria,  the  special  custom  tariff  agreement 
for  Japanese  goods  and  finally  the  excellent  organisation  of  her  finance  and 
shipping.  However  in  the  writers  opinion  that  the  Japanese  trade  with  China 
has  already  reached  its  climax.  As  to  the  shares  of  Hongkong,  even  after 
an  allowance  for  the  Chinese  boycott  against  the  British  goods  in  192G  is 
made,  they  have  enormously  fallen,  ie-  11-5  °/o  of  China's  total  trade  was 
carried  through  Hongkong  in  192G  as  against  29  o/0  in  1913.  This 
enormous  decline  must  be  attributed  to  economic  factors,  that  the  central  and 
north  China  ports  now  trade  directly  with  foreign  countries  and  not  via 
I  longkong.  The  reason  for  the  decline  of  Russian  trade  with  China  is  the 
political  and  economic  disorganisation  in  Russia  ever  since  the  1918  Revolu- 
tion. Moreover  the  recent  political  relationship  with  China  has  not  been 
favourable  for  trade- 
As  ii  has  been  illustrated  that  the  importance  of  European  countries 
such  as  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France  in  China  s  foreign  trade  has  been 
diminshed.  This  is  mainly  due  t;>  the  loss  of  markets  during  the  great  war. 
They  have  not  been  able  to  recover  their  pre-war  t  ading  positions  in  China. 

Of  all  the  trading  countries  with  Ch'na  between  1913  and  1920,  the 
most  significant  change  can  be  seen  in  the  shnre  of  the  U.S.A.  It  grew 
from  Hk.Tls.  73  Mu.  in  1913  to  337  Mn.  t\els  in  192C.  This  great  increase 
is  mainly  due  to  economic  conditions  in  both  countries.  Broadly  speaking 
the  expanding  industries  in  the  U.S.A.  need  an  outlet  in  China,  while  China 
neels  cheap  manufactured  goods  in  exchange  for  her  agricultural  products. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Chinese  foreign  trade  with  the  U.S.A.  will  g;row  still 
more  important. 
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Shares  of  Great  Britain  in  China's  Foreign  Trade 

(The  percentages  refer  to  total  of  each  aiticle  imported  and  expDited 
to  and  from  china  as  a  who'.e.) 


IMPORT 


1913 


Value  in 
Hk.Tls. 
(00,000) 


399 

184 


1 

8.6 


9 
34 
25 

231 


Peicentages 


35  3 

26 

1.4 
5.8 

18.5 
118 
45 


1926 


Commodities 


Cotton  Goods  .  .  . 
Cotton  Yam  .  .  . 
Cotton  Raw  .  .  , 
Chemicals  .... 
Cigarettes  and  Tobacco 

Paper 

Woollen  Goods  .     . 
Metals  and  Minerals  . 
Machinery    .... 
Miscellaneous    .     .     . 


Peree.tages 


24  9 
18 
0  21 

23  9 

23 

11.6 

55 

11  7 

28 


Value  in 
Hk.Tls. 

(00,000) 


44  3 
5 
2 

50 
122 

32 
165 

61 

47 
136 


96.9. 


1913. 


•Total  Trade  Value  with  Great  Britain in  1926   116.3 


EXPORT 


1913 


Value  in 
Hk.Ts. 
(00,000) 


21 
1 

22 

20 

5 

1 

'  3 

7 
20 


Percentages 


3.9 
1.6 
2.2 
07 
2.6 
0.6 

0  3C 
3  5 
59 


Commodities 


Beans  and  Products  . 
Eggs  and  Fioiucts  . 
Haii.  Featae  ,  Wcol  . 
.  Hidcf ,  Skins  ,  .  . 
Seed*  and  Products  . 
Hu'a-  Cotton  .  .  . 
G*ou?idnut3  .... 
Raw  Silk  and  Cocoons 
Silk  Piece  Goods    .    . 

Tea 

Miscellaneous    .     .     . 


1926 


Percentages 


4.6 
4.5 

18  5 

13  8 
0.75 
0.68 
34 
2.8 

28 

15  5 


Value  in 
Hk.Tls. 

(00,000) 


80 

173 

28 

38 

2 

2 

10 

45 

86 

28 

66 


16.3  in  1913 Total  Trade  Value  with  Great  Britain in   1926....C6  8 


(     93     ) 


Shares  of  Germany  in  China's  Foreign  Trade 

(The  percentages  refer  to  total  of  each  aitiole  import  3d  and  exported 
to  and  fi0.n  china  as  a  whole.) 

IMPORT 

1913 

Commodities 

1926 

Value  in 
Hk  Tls. 
(00,000) 

Peicer  tages 

Percentages 

Value  in 
Hk.Tls. 

(00,000) 

7 
1 

"ii 

15 

12 

12 

2 

221 

0.63 
1.5 

18 
38 

4.2 
22.3 

0  65 

Cotton  Goods 

Chemicals    ,     .     .     .     . 

11 " 

10.5 
18  3 
11 
14.5 
1.2 

"23 

"29 

34 

4 

1 

1 

355 

Cigarettes  and  Tobacco  .     , 
Paper 

Woo'len  Goods  ..... 

Metals  and  Minerals  .     .     . 
Machinery 

Sugar  ....,.,. 
Miscellaneous 

28.3....in   5913 

..Total  Trade  Value  with  Germany iu  3926  45.7 

EXPORT 

1913 

Commodities 

1926 

Value  in 
Hk.Tls. 

(00,000) 

Peicentages 

Percentages 

Value  in 
Hk.Tls. 
(00,000) 

1 

16 
7 

29 
1 

12 
2 

2 

2 

47 

57 

1.9 
18.9 
6 
12 
1.3 
25 
0.29 
0.92 

24  5 

Beans  and  Products  .     , 
Eggs  and  Produzts     . 
Hai,  Feather  Wool    . 
H:des  and  Sims    .     .     . 
Coal 

0.57 
8.4 
65 
2.45 

ii.'k 

0.05 
0.033 
1.5 
2.9 

.... 

10 
32 

10 

7 

"34 
1 
1 
4 

7 

72 

Groundnuts  .... 

Raw  Silk  and  Cocoons 
Silk  Piece  Gcods    .     . 
Tea 

Seeds  and  Pioducts    . 
Miscellaneous    .     .     . 
1 

17.0  in   1913 

Total  Tr^de  Value  with  Germany in   1926  ...17.8 

(     94     ) 


Shares  of  France  in  China's  Foreign  Trade 

(The  percentages  refer  to  total  of  each  aitie'.e  imported  and  expoited 
to  and  from  china  an  a  whole.) 


IMPORT 


J913 


Value  in 

HkTls. 

(00,000) 


11 


8 

1 
1 

28 


Percentages 


0.63 

8.6 

if' 
3.5 
1.8 


Commoditios 


Cotton  Goois  .  .  . 
Chemicals  .... 
Cigarettes  and  Tobacco 

Paper 

Woollen  Goods  .  .  . 
Metals  and  Minerals  . 
Machineiy  .... 
Miscellaneous   .     .     . 


1926 


Percentages 

0.95 

M 

11.6 

0.9 

06 

Value  in 
Hk.Tls. 

(00,000) 


6 

34 

4 

1 

121 


5.2.. ..in  1913 Total  Trade  Value  with  Francs in  1926  17.0 


EXPORT 


1913 


Value  in 
Hk.Tls. 
(00,000) 


23 

4 

35 

6 

17 

175 

22 

28 

107 


Percentages 


2.6 

6.3 

14,5 

M 

21 
21 
12 
83 


Commodities 


Beans  and  Products 
Eorgs  and  Pioluct-t 
H  de~,  Skins  .  . 
Seadr,  and  Products 
Gioundnuts .  .  . 
Raw  Silk  .  .  . 
Sixk  Piece  Goods  . 

Tea 

Mifcellaneous   .     . 


1926 


Percentages 


2.8 

0.31 

5.5 

4.1 

§.78 

0.15 

6 

6.5 


Value  in 
Hk  T  s. 

(00,000) 


5 
12 
16 
11 

20 
508 
17 
14 
78 


40.7  in  1913 Total  Trade  Value  with  France in  1926....68.1 


!.« 


(      »5     ) 


Shares  of  U.S.A.  in  China's  Foreign  Trade 

(The  peicentages  refer  to  total  of  eac'i  ait'c'e  imported  and  exported 

to  and  from  china  as  a  whole.) 

1MP3RT 

1913 

Commodities 

1926 

Value  in 

Value  in 

Hk.Tls. 

Percentages 

Percentages 

Hk.Tls. 

(00,000) 

(00,000) 

81 

73 

Cotton  Goods 

0.17 

3 

Cotten  Raw 

19 

180 

27 

18 

Cigarettes  and  Tobacco  .     . 

72 

386 

115 

31.4 

Kerosene  Oil 

83 

493 

12 

11.7 

Flour 

33 

79 

17 

5.7 

Metals  and  Minerals  . 

21 

112 

8 

Machine}  y 

23 

38 

93 

Miscellaneous 

.... 

58  5 

35.4....in  1913 

...Total  Trade  Value  with  U.S  A in  1926  187.6 

LXPORT 

1913 

Commodities 

1926 

Value  in 

Value  in 

Hk  Tie. 

Percentages 

Peioentagos 

Hk,Tls. 

(00,000) 

(00,000) 

2 

3.8 

Beans  and  Products  .     .     . 

1.8 

30 

4 

6.3 

Eggs  and  Products     . 

15 

57 

71 

70 

Hair,  Feather  Wool 

54 

81 

58 

24 

Hider,  Skins     .     . 

41.7 

128 

14 

8.6 

Raw  Cotton       .     . 

6.8 

20 

141 

16.5 

R  w  Silk      .     .     . 

38 

598 

2 

0.92 

Silk  Piece  Goods   . 

7 

22 

40 

11.8 

Tea 

10  5 

27 

4.4 

.... 

Miscellaneous    .     . 

53.8 

37.6  in 

1913     

•Total  Trade  Value  with   TI.S  A.           In   1926.  .150  1 

(     £c    ) 


VALUE   OF   THE   DIRECT   TRADE 

(000  H.K. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Hongkong:! 

Imports  f  lorn 

171.636 

167,993 

148,436 

153,347 

158,602 

Exports  to 

117,128 

94,428 

104,169 

119,485 

115,842 

Macao : 

Imports  from 

6,596 

5,940 

5,246 

5,136 

4,654 

Exports  to 

4,952 

4,215 

4,949 

3,696 

4,939 

French  Indo-China  : 

Imports  from 

4,782 

5.617 

3,249 

3,584 

2,461 

Exports  to 

1,887 

1,807 

1,774 

1,443 

1,621 

Siam : 

Impoits  fiom 

52 

98 

506 

652 

553 

Exports  to 

2,027 

2,230 

3,114 

3,023 

2,366 

Singapore,  Straits,  etc.  : 

Impoits  f  i  om    . 

8,935 

7.663 

5,381 

4,602 

"6,877 

Exports  to    .     .     .     .     .     .     . 

7,552 

6,968 

8,893 

8348 

6,674 

Dutch  Indies  : 

t 

Imports  from     .     .     .     .     .     . 

6,836 

6,594 

6,726 

6,320 

4,515 

Exports  to 

2,605 

2,922 

2,735 

2,334 

1,713 

British  India :                             . 

Impoits  from    ...... 

48.292 

39,149 

40,753 

32,754 

26,989 

Exports  to     ......     , 

6,190 

6,77$ 

7,942 

6,589 

6,950 

Turkey,  Persia>  Egypt,  Aden,  etc.: 

Impoits  from 

140 

177 

309 

88 

13) 

Exports  to    .     .     .     .     .     .     . 

3,696 

2,151 

2,749 

2,160 

1,333 

Great  Briatin : 

Imports  from 

96,910 

105,207 

71,558 

70,353 

51,989 

Exports  to    .     .     .     .     . 

16,346 

22,576 

31,934 

34,918 

26,089 

Norway  : 

Imports  from    .     ..... 

347 

419 

587 

1,181 

247 

Exports  to     . 

2 

3 

4 

.8 

9 

Sweden  : 

Impoits  from 

1,540 

1,187 

926 

1,588 

340 

Exports  to    .     .     .     .     .     .     . 

228 

235 

221 

1,449 

1 

Denmark : 

Imports  from 

100 

381 

136 

127 

67 

Expoits  to    ......     . 

289 

685 

1,618 

2,160 

1,678 

Finland  : 

Imports  from 

.... 

Exports  to    ......     . 

.... 

.... 

Toland  : 

Imports  fiom    ...          .... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Expoitsto 

.... 

1 

.... 

•  Chinese  Ma>itime  Customs  Reports.     Foreign  Trade  of  Chinr.,  Part  I. 

1913,  pp.  44-49,  1915,  pp  38-43 
1922,  pp.  82-87,  1927,  pp.  128-133. 

f  The  Imports  from  Hongkong  come  originally  from,  and  the  Exports  to  that  colony 
are  fuither  carried  on  to,  Great  Britain,  the  Continent  of  Europe,  America, 
Japan,  Australia)  India,  the  Straits  etc.,  and  Coast  ports  of  China- 


(     W     ) 


WITH  EACH   COUNTRY,    1913-26.  *■ 

Taels  omitted.) 


1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

162,191 
116,988 

153,631 
131,495 

159,313 
136,462 

231,138 

152,875 

239,347 
169,995 

248,083 
175,796 

243,919 
173,162 

176,311 
114,714 

124,472 
93,802 

4/84 
4,527 

5,053 
4,714 

9,838 
4,736 

18,168 
5,754 

11,502 

4,684 

6,235 
3,967 

7,704 
5,087 

8,284 
4,068 

3,874 

2,517 

2,759 
1,593 

2,879 
1,786 

3,750 
2,643 

5,161 
2,721 

12,062 
3,322 

19.438 
4,012 

10.183 
3,674 

15,808 
6,940 

51,795 
18,433 

395 
1,972 

422 
2,742 

179 

2,662 

2,262 
4,668 

3,023 
3,258 

6,259 
3,385 

2,377 
3,272 

10,550 
4,798 

16,602 
7,341 

10,331 
6,400 

10,115 
11,220 

7,803 
16,538 

8,031 
19,461 

8,168 
15,314 

9,213 
17,927 

9,321 

19,617 

9,480 
23,785 

11,339 
30,059 

8,564 
2,692 

0,864 
3,072 

10,566 
4,026 

12,887 
7,948 

13,843 
9,129 

13,600 
8,085 

20,732 
9,316 

37,376 
10,117 

31,832 
9,389 

7,988 
6,037 

26,980 
9,699 

32,494 
8,758 

35,380 
9,738 

43,139 
9,816 

55,240 
12,329 

38,827 
11,436 

48,809 
12,776 

79,191 
15,922 

380 
3,047 

740 
10,507 

J,476 
17,457 

1,170 
17,276 

993 
9,309 

843 
11,114 

779 

18  556 

2,592 
20,584 

1,297 
22,624 

49,890 
25,264 

64,292 
57,186 

131,719 
45,804 

149,935 
30,913 

145,292 
38,507 

120,397 
43,207 

126,011 
50,250 

93.137 
47,643 

116,269 
55,835 

.... 

314 

182 

1,645 
403 

379 

20 

1  320 
"  38 

2,027 
36 

1.875 

'  46 

3,408 
33 

2,537 
433 

9 

572 
1,488 

2,778 
612 

2,399 

884 

2,531 

560 

2,213 

286 

2,956 
•   496 

2,391 
534 

3,474 

676 

"'698 

183 
3,221 

283 
5,003 

1,696 
779 

1,727 
1,433 

1,115 
1,507 

408 
1,038 

111 
11 

365 

,.  G07 

35 
37 

305 
1,330 

4fi 
14 

8 

i     98     ) 


VALUE   OF   THE   DIRECT   TRADE    WITH 

(000  H.K. 


Dantzig : 

1913. 

1914. 

!    1915. 

1916 

1917. 

' 

Impoits  fiom    «    •     ... 

.... 

I.xpotts  to 

Germany  : 

Imports  from 

.       28,302 

16,696 

160 

24 

Exports  to 

.       17,025 

12,063 

Netherlands  : 

Imports  from 

1,423 

1,377 

519 

230 

33 

Expoits  to     .....     . 

8,  €92 

5,080 

Belgium  : 

TmrOits  fiom     ,     ...     . 

.       15,830 

17.940 

3,464 

7 

7 

Expoits  to 

6,546 

5,440 

.... 

Luxembuig : 

Impoits  fiom 

Exports  to 

.... 

France  : 

Impoits  fiom 

6,299 

4,951 

2,430 

2,837 

2,309 

l.xpoits  to     .....     . 

40,749 

25,590 

30,470 

27  261 

25,536 

Spain  (including  Gibraltar) : 

Tmpoits  fiom     ..... 

3 

2 

5 

2 

Exports  to 

380 

256 

95 

13 

19 

Portugal : 

Impoits  from 

1 

1 

Expoits  to     .     ..... 

!               18 

23 

1 

Switzerland  : 

Imports  from 

58 

74 

16 

Exports  to 

47 

15 

1 

8 

Italy  : 

Impoits  from    »     .     .     .     . 

663 

777 

414 

359 

467 

Exports  to 

8,318 

5,765 

9,340 

6,305 

3,905 

Gieec3 : 

Imports  from    ..... 

....     , 

.... 

Exports  to 

.... 

Austria  * 

Imports  from 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Ex  oits  to 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Hungary  : 

1 

Impoits  fiom 

.... 

Expoits  to          

.... 

A  nutria  and  Hungary  : 

Imports  from 

4,121 

2,293 

73 

23 

1 

Exports  to    .....     . 

1,550 

1,266 

Oi°cho-S)ovakia : 

Impoits  from 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Expoits  to 

•          .... 

.... 

.... 

Russia,  European  Ports  : 

Impoits  from 

293 

1,068 

29 

56 

36 

Exports  to 

4,987 

4,238 

4,550 

4,222 

477 

Russia    and    Siboiia    by    Land 

Frontier  : 

i 

Impoits  fiom 

.       12,258 

11.298 

6,790 

6,735 

2,933 

Expoits  to     ,     .     .     f     .     . 

3,095 

3,965 

6,246 

20,444  | 

13.438 

(      99     ) 


EACH  COUNTRY,    1913-26— Continued* 

Taels  omitted.) 


1918,  j 

1919.  1 

1920.  1 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

""47 

""44 

*"*20 

"lC3 

5,417 
J  ,761 

13,348 
6,773 

24,744 
9,804 

32,456 
11,914 

38,687 
15,949 

32,510 
16,427 

45,677 
17,760 

i  y 

111 

1,758 

3,757 
10,565 

4.505 
7396 

7,628 

5,727 

3,908 
8,511 

20,459 
13,500 

11,075 
10,754 

10,778 

17,804 

i 

I  ::: 

228 
3,987 

4,969 
3,272 

10,640 
1,439 

11.152 
2^49 

10,878 
2,753 

18,278 
3,420 

10,785 
3,905 

14.365 
3^596 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

8 

721 

1,568 
30,469 

3,375 
34,285 

4,878 
21.016 

9,639 
23,945 

4,555 
40,755 

7,548 
39,577 

10,560 
45,096 

12,438 
66,077 

17.016 
68,146 

« 

* 

18 

5 

5 

29 

32 

142 

98 

„ 

1 

45 

91 

793 

1,378 

2.755 

2,987 

1,583 

4 

1 

13 

6 

4 

7 

3 

5 

.... 

.... 

6 

11 

3 

2 

13 

15 

3,481 

1,540 

2.300 

3,544 

3,543 

2,198 

2,505 

11 

60 

13 

73 

7 

60 

33 

821 

i    356 

991 

341 

1,264 

2,318 

3,735 

6.272 

6,075 

9,160 

!   9,634 

5,144 

5,618 

4,181 

6,050 

9,467 

8,948 

9,902 

13,265 

.... 

31 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1   .... 

281 

34 

71 

99 

364 

85 

41 

I 

1,031 

2,081 

1 
i 

25 

6 

120 

87 

21 
2 

24 

12 

13 

i 

.... 

.... 

* 

!   .... 

165 

88 

73 

84 

.... 

34 

4 

"*206 

i 

« 

7 

332 

1.382 

• 

1  Vs1 

1,9/2 

1,724 
5,516 

3.511 
4,259 

1   1.731 
3,678 

l 

7,111 

7,597 
1 
i 

5.858 
1J611 

3,784 
326 

1 

4,823 
174 

5,670 
674 

(.     100    ) 

VALUE   OF    THE   DIRECT  TRADE  WITH 

(000  H.K. 


Russia,  Amur  Poits  : 

Impoits  from 

Expoits  to     ......     . 

Russia*  Pacific  Poits  * 

Imports  from 

Expoits  to 

Korea : 

Impoits  from 

Exports  to    .     .     .  ... 

Jiipan  (including  Formosa) : 

Imports  from     ...... 

Exports  to    ........ 

Philippine  Is'ands  : 

Imports  f  10m 

Expoits  to 

Canada  : 

Imports  f  10m 

Expoits  to . 

TJ  S.     of    America    (including 
Hawaii) : 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Mexico  and  Central  America  (in- 
c'uding  Panama) : 

Impoits  from 

Expoits  to 

South  America : 

Imports  from 

Expoits  to 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc.  : 

Imports  from 

Expoits  to 

South  Africa  (including  Mauritius)'. 

Imports  fiom 

Expoits  to 


Total  Impoits 


Less  Re-ex  poits    to    Foreign 
Countries 


Total:  Foreign  Countries. 
Net  Jmroits      .     .     . 
i'xpoits 


1913 


515 
7,969 

9,086 
28,868 


P,8I2 

119,346 
65,544 

1,392 
762 

1,865 
652 

35,427 
37,650 

"'  59 

66 

702 
536 

""62 


586.290 


16.127 


570.162 
403.305 


1914. 


640 
8,349 

9,267 

26,784 

f  4,500 
5.011 

127,119 
64,616 

1,944 
1,151 

1,166 
794 


41,231 
40,213 


384 
17 


43 


1,038 
497 


36 


584,209 


14,967 


569,241 
356.226 


1916. 


453 
6,252 

9,754 
42,348 

6,446 
5,658 

120,249 

77,676 

3,644 

787 


1.465 


37,043 
60.579 


1916. 


45 


767 
1,030 


4  5 


314 
3,790 

18,588 
37,056 

8,504 
6,601 

160,490 
132,922 

2,292 
1,075 

1,868 
1,539 


53,823 
72,080 


86 

465 
1,614 


51 


1917. 


154 
7,085 

8,094 

28,748 

11.843 
8,518 

221,666 
105,773 

1,706 
1,562 

9,094 
2,686 


60,960 
94,786 


477,064    635,268 


22,588       18.861 


454,475  516,406 
418,861  481,797 


44 

585 
1,027 

15 
41 


577,381 


27.862 


549,518 
462,931 


(     lO'l    ) 


EACH  COUNTRY,    1913-26—  Continued* 
Taels  omitted.) 


1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1912.         1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

265 
1,593 

95 
3,099 

380 
3,155 

520 
2,129 

1,079 
2,703 

108 
568 

40 

6 

10 
21 

137 
3 

4,676 
11,037 

12,228 
12,671 

5,732 
7,062 

6,507 
16,851 

6,050 
28,942 

4,069 
31,902 

6,185 
46,018 

8,557 
47,433 

16,919 
62,159 

10,457 
13,685 

9,431 
22,617 

10,314 
23,345 

11,955 
15,097 

9,685 
21,237 

11,954 
30,281 

H,505 
30,855 

10,033 
34,781 

12,552 
46,375 

238,858 
163,394 

246,940 
195,006 

229,135 
141,927 

210,359 
172,110 

231.428 
159,754 

211,024 

198,517 

234,761 
201,175 

299,755 
86,337 

336.909 
211,740 

3,193 
2,135 

2,547 
1,990 

1,498 
2,384 

3,650 
2,144 

3,196 
2,350 

1,360 
3,981 

3,318 

4,283 

5,38  i 
4,714 

5,487 
6,663 

10,356 

4,105 

18,887 
4,181 

20,182 
1,039 

11,808 
1,146 

8,401 
1,274 

10,327 
2,000 

15,575 
1,107 

7,210 
1,265 

24,049 

1,674 

i   58,686 
•  77,134 

110,236 
101,118 

143,198 

67,111 

175,789 
89,541 

169.004 
97,579 

154,447 
126,803 

190,956 
100,764 

142,513 
143,153 

187.647 
150,113 

4 

2 
6 

17 
4 

1,507 

1 

6 
35 

688 
17 

816 
347 

6,846 
264 

"202 

10 
186 

"257 

33 
132 

14 
133 

46 
128 

1,220 
256 

70 
238 

279 
667 

956 
1,340 

633 
733 

1,005 
1,473 

830 
1,238 

1,781 
2,250 

3,363 
1,489 

7,513 
1,029 

1  913 
631 

4,686 
946 

7 
117 

""49 

"170 

41 

116 

1 
122 

26 

187 

33 
122 

11 
158 

3G 
323 

577,643 

679,529 

799,960 

932,850 

975,034 

948,633 

1,039.102 

965,090 

1.144,646 

22,750 

32,531 

37,709 

26,727 

29,984 

25,231 

20,891 

17,225 

20,425 

554.893 

485,883 

646,997 
630,809 

762,250 
541,631 

906,122 
601,255 

945.049 
654.891 

923,402 
752,917 

1,018.210 
771,784 

947,864 
776,352 

1.124,221 

864,294 

(     102    ) 


RE-EXPORTS   OF   FOREIGN   GOODS 


(000  H.K. 


Country. 


Aden, 


Macao 

Fiench  Indo- China  • 

Siam 

Singapore,  Sfciait?,  etc. 
Dutch  Indies  .... 
British  India  .... 
Turkey,    Persia,    Egypt, 

Algeria,  etc 

Great  Britain 

Noiway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Finland 

Poland 

1'antzig ,     , 

Geimany 

Netherlands     ....... 

Belgium 

Luxemburg 

France 

Spain  (including  Gibraltar)     .     . 

Poitugal 

Switzerland     ....... 

Italy 

Greece 

Austria  and  Hungary   .     .     .     . 

Czech o  S'ovakia 

Russia,  European  Poits      .     .     . 

,,       and    Siberia    by    Land 
Frontier 

. ,        Amur  Ports 

Pacific  Ports    ,     .     .     , 


Koiea 

Japan  (including  Formosa)  , 
Philippine  Islands    .... 

Canada  

USA.  (including  Hawaii)  . 
Mexico  and  Central  .... 
America  (including  Panama)  . 

South  America 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc. 
South  Africa  (  ncluding  Mauritius 


To  Foieign  Countries  Direct 
To  Hongkong 


Total 


1913. 

1914. 

1915 

1916. 

1917. 

6 

9 

14 

38 

6 

101 

59 

39 

49 

85 

32 

36 

32 

85 

84 

219 

147 

329 

361 

315 

619 

371 

541 

203 

274 

255 

215 

176 

69 

396 

3 

2 

23 

2 

3 

311 

434 

1,495 

637 

122 

2 

4 

7 

2 

5 

4 

.... 

5 

13 

2 

169 

.... 

162 

""67 

15 

7 

113 

12 

30 

30 

"76 

"-45 

29 

"24 

"  15 

6 

2 
3 

""'62 

'"20 

14 

"  2 

"48 

55 

34 

'"  5 

"  6 

"  7 

"'52 

391 

1,561 

1,927 

3.809 

9,295 

1,121 

601 

112 

99 

3.359 

902 

1.120 

2,179 

1,947 

2,946 

1,610 

1,466 

1,929 

1,818 

1.292 

1,328 

1,677 

5,750 

5,388 

6,364 

31 

90 

26 

27 

70 

7 

7 

52 

39 

12 

220 

194 

5,091 

1,381 

237 

"  2 

.... 

"  7 

11 

8 

20 

7 

1 

» 
) 

13 

3 

8,000 

8,231 

19,899 

16,194 

24,988 

8,128 

6,737 

2,689 

2,667 

2,874 

16,128 

14,968 

22,588 

18,861 

27,863 

•  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  Pait  I. 


1913.  p.  60. 
1919,  p.  66. 
1926,  p.  126. 


1915,  p.  44. 
1921,  p.  90. 


1917,  p  38. 
1922,  p.  88. 
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TO   FOREIGN   COUNTIES,    1913 -2ti.* 
TaeJs  omitted.) 


1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1  1926. 

19 

4 

8 

16 

12 

13 

16 

13 

2 

96 

104 

626 

208 

202 

161 

101 

232 

192 

108 

35 

26 

52 

58 

119 

51 

42 

57 

236 

288 

347 

320 

563 

558 

405 

465 

1,451 

210 

157 

267 

350 

152 

171 

237 

569 

493 

334 

254 

591 

68 

224 

204 

88 

73 

120 

84 

41 

618 

36 

83 

10 

7 

32 

35 

500 

849 

1.755 

799 

1,537 

1,090 

720 

6*80 

687 

10 

8 

9 

4 

4 

13 

4 

4 

45 

45 

10 

15 

13 

19 

22 

4 

810 

66 

31 

49 

14 

37 

43 

""64 

206 

140 

"l38 

149 

"  2 
364 

295 

22 

97 

47 

18 

17 

20 

127 

280 

J, 481 

27 

16 

37 

15 

11 

29 

20 

116 

169 

156 

1 

199 

"856 

"ll4 

"l36 

*  125 
1 

"'37 

"225 

1 

"59 

""75 

"  5 

""30 

13 

'"  7 
51 

•  2 
3L 

""37 

24 

"  2 

1 

"*91 

""47 

'"  2 

1,512 

8,034 

8,795 

1,605 

3,911 

1,159 

324 

894 

206 

1,691 

2,256 

2,248 

1,026 

1,459 

408 

3 

57 

II 

3,001 

6,357 

948 

1,639 

1,078 

950 

1,112 

667 

1,051 

1,961 

2,157 

1,709 

4,108 

3,551 

2,416 

2,062 

1,566 

2  392 

7,250 

5,997 

7,892 

6,296 

5,243 

5,805 

4,971 

3,510 

5  358 

139 

99 

459 

663 

313 

237 

194 

178 

190 

23 

14 

29 

108 

15 

3 

23 

34 

12 

953 

2,145 

2,919 

1,608 
7 

5,347 

6.459 

4,570 

3,850 
""74 

2,581 

13 

6 

7 

33 

39 

36 

8 

9 

21 

5 

.... 

12 

4 

.... 

16 
15,929 

18,326 

29,574 

30,409 

19,457 

24,955 

20,248 

15,327 

13,703 

4,424 
22,751 

2,958 

7,301 

7,271 

5,029 

4,983 

5,564 

3,622 

4,497 

32,632 

37,710 

26,728 

29,984 

25,23 i 

20,891 

17,226 

20,426 
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SHARE   fAKEN   BY   EACH   NATIONALITY  IN   THE 

CARRYING   TRADE   FROM   AND   TO 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,   192G.* 

Foreign  Import  Trade. 


Flair. 


America, 
Belgian  . 
Brazilian 
British  . 
Dutch    . 
French  . 
German  . 
Italian  . 
Japanese 
Norwegian 
Poituguese 
Russian 
Span'sh 
Swedish 
Non-Treaty 
Danish  . 
Chinese  . 


Powers 


Total 


Tonnage  Inwards. 


No.  of 
Entries, 


468 

1 

1 

2,635 

187 

334 

162 

32 

4  245 

481 

135 

€5 

4 

29 

1 

72 

11,  €39 


20,491 


Total 

Tonnage  of 

Entries. 


(000  Tons. 

2,204 

3 

1 

5,  £32 

642 

664 

€35 

149 

7,797 

674 

29 

83 

9 

106 

8 

204 

831 


19,724 


Value. 


Foreign 
Imports. 


Duties. 


Import 
Duties. 


Tonnage 

Dues. 


O0CHk.Tls.)(0OOHk.Tls.)(0O0Hk.Tls.) 


342 


.769 

82 

79 

119 

26 

7i8 

75 

] 

11 

3 

22 

3 

34 

30 


103,868 

3,966 

269 

19 

298,678 

11,058 

35,230 

1,450 

40,169 

1,460 

46,345 

2,0 10 

5,230 

231 

491,453 

17,729 

34.844 

1,082 

342 

8 

19.595 

295 

27 

1 

4,034 

187 

6,892 

245 

57,667 

1,797,658 

1,144,647 

41,542 

2,319 


1926  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Retoit,  "Fo:eign  Trade  of  China"  p  220 
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SHARE   TAKEN   BY   EACH 

NATIONALITY 

IN   THE 

CARRYING   TRADE 

FROM 

AND   TO 

FOREIGN   COUNTRIES, 

1926.* 

Foreign  Expert  Trade. 

Flag 

Tonnage  Outwards 

Value 

Duties 

No.  of 
Clearances 

Total 

Tonnage 

of 

Chinese 
Exports 

Re-exports 

Expoit 
Duties 

Clearances 

Foreign 

Chinese 

(OOOTons  ) 

(000 

(000 

(000 

(000 

Hk.Ts.) 

Hk.Ts.) 

HkTls.) 

Hk.Tls.) 

America 

. 

460 

2,167 

35,466 

677 

33,188 

656 

Belgian 

1 

3 

Brazilian  . 

• 

I 

1 

55 

5 

n 

British 

.     .     . 

2,630 

5,551 

133,616 

6,843 

72,214 

2,182 

Danish 

.     .     . 

63 

175 

2,917 

48 

1,278 

78 

Dutch  . 

.     .     . 

160 

670 

9,836 

548 

2,580 

.166 

French 

.     .     . 

285 

GOO 

25,278 

326 

21,348 

386  ' 

Geiman 

. 

K3' 

646 

26, 130 

C45 

8,350 

642  ; 

Italian 

.     . 

32 

146 

2,105 

107 

974 

43 

Japanese 

.     . 

4.149 

7,558 

284,614 

7,225 

80,856 

5,907 

Norwegia 

n 

.     .     . 

448 

606 

19,599 

213 

1,515 

407  ' 

Portugue 

3e 

.     .     . 

132 

29 

36 

2 

5 

6 

Russian 

.     . 

58 

68 

57,545 

1,060 

3,245 

810 

Spanish     . 

.     .     . 

4 

9 

10 

47 

Swedish    . 

27 

98 

733 

24 

900 

24 

Non-Tieaty  Powers 

1 

7 

Chinese     .     .     .     , 

11,116 
19,730 

828 

37,079 

2,804 

2,348 

509- 

To 

tal 

19,063 

635,347 

20,426 



228,948 

11,608 

*  1926  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Reports,  "Foreign  Traed  of  China"  p.  220. 
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SHARE    TAKEN   BY 

EACH   NATIONALITY  IN   THE 

CARRYING   TRADE   FROM   AND  TO 

FOREIGN   COUNTRIES,    1913 

.* 

(000  U.K.  Taels  omitted  ) 

i 

Foreign  Import  Trade. 

Flag 

Tonnage  Inwards, 

Values. 

Duties. 

Total 

No,  of 

Tonnage  of 
Entries. 

Foreign 

Impoit 

Tonnage 

Entries. 

Imports. 

Duties. 

Dues. 

American    .... 

232 

269,091 

3,077 

93,441 

28.540 

Austrian     .... 

39 

135.167 

6,979 

263,227 

26,539 

British 

4,971 

5,127,578 

270,429 

9.353,676 

510,328 

Danish 

15 

43,338 

1,108 

52,524 

11,075 

Dutch 

94 

161,779 

6,661 

230,448 

16,887 

French 

301 

469,450 

20,599 

573,836 

50,512 

German 

691 

1,405,086 

47,353 

1,634,172 

173,914 

Italian   ...... 

.... 

Japanese     .... 

2,880 

3,882,664 

136,486 

4  892,504 

323,501 

Norwegian  .... 

141 

167,196 

4,276 

161,452 

17,547 

Portuguese       .     .     . 

407 

63,451 

19 

468 

350 

Russian 

520 

422,274 

21,065 

369,130 

26,697 

Spanish 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Swedish      .     .     ,     . 

13 

34,344 

983 

50,568 

12,599 

Ch  inese 

Total     .     .     . 

27,003 

2,336,806 

67,254 

1,354,301 

13,093 

37,307 

14,518,224 

586,290 

19,029,746 

1,210,583 

The  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Reports.     Pa\t  I  1913.  Vol.  1  pp.  92-93 
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SHARE   TAKEN   BY   EACH 

NATIONALITY 

IN   THE 

CARRYING   TRADE 

FROM 

AND   TO 

FOREIGN    COUNTRIES, 

1913.* 

(000  HK.  Tael? 

omitted.) 

Foreign  Export  Trade. 

FJ*g 

Tonnage  Outw aides 

Values 

Duties 

1      Total 
No  of        Tonnage 
Clearances |         of 

Chinese 
ExpoitsJ 

Re-ex  portsf 

Export 
Duties 

Clearances 

Foreign 

Chinese 

American  .... 

221 

245,704 

1,584 

28 

3  057 

47.351 

Austrian  . 

42 

142,901 

1,026 

74 

1  966 

38,207 

British       . 

5,095 

5,288,289 

73,763 

7,801 

61  937 

1,908,013 

Danish 

15 

43,338 

397 

1 

359 

18,989 

Dutch  .     . 

S3 

130,234 

504 

298 

1,455 

13,591 

French 

297 

463,675 

29,826 

453 

9,689 

445,833 

German     . 

71! 

1,481.836 

19,992 

495 

29,855 

656,002 

Italian 

Japanese  . 

2,829 

3,839,438 

<  2,240 

3,027 

21,558 

1,433,986 

Norwegian     . 

134 

155,212 

1362 

53 

333 

£0,2631 

Portuguese 

407 

€3,451 

1 

41 

Russian     . 

518 

422,089 

25,723 

1.891 

12,882 

610  960 

Spanish    . 

Swedish    . 

13 

34,253 

217 

1 

170 

6,608 

Chinese    .     , 

•    • 

26,409 

2322, 227 

39,157 

2,003 

4,251 

616,884 

Total 

•     • 

36,774 

14,632,647 

265,794 

16,128 

147,512 

5,755,628 

*  The  Chinese  Maiitime  Customs  Repoits,     Pait  I,  1913.  Vol.  I  pp.  92.93. 

t  Reshipments  direct. 

X  Original  Shipments  direct. 
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CHAPTER    IV 


TRADE   AT   SPECIAL   PORTS 

The  table  of  "Trade  in  Provincial  Shares1'  shows  that  bstween  1913 
and  1926,  the  share  of  Manchuria  in  China's  total  trade  has  increased  from 
14  %  to  18  o/0 ;  vvhile  that  of  North  China  declined  from  17  °/o  to  14  o/0  at 
the  same  period.  The  most  notable  feature  is  the  share  of  central  China, 
which  increased  from  20  o/0  in  1913  to  32  °/o  in  192G  while  the  share  of 
South  China  decreased  from  26  %  to  16  o/0m  The  share  of  Yangtse  valley 
has  also  slightly  decreased.  In  other  words,  the  most  significant  changes 
t?.ken  place  between  1913  and  1926  are  the  increase  of  the  shares  of  central 
China  and  Manchuria  as  against  the  great  decline  in  the  share  of  South  China. 

These  generalisations  are  more  apparent  when  the  trade  statistics  of 
each  principal  port  is  considered.  For  instance,  the  shares  of  Manchurian 
ports  Dairen,  Harbin  District  and  Antung  increased  from  4.4  $6,  2.15  % 
and  0.95  o/0  in  1913  to  8.72  o/0,  2.78  °/0  and  2.6  o/0  in  1926.  Tientsin', 
and  Kiaochow  the  North  China  ports  rema:ned  about  the  same,  while  Shang- 
hai the  Central  China  Port  increased  from  33,12  <fi  to  4JL81  °/o  at  the  same 
period.  Hankow  the  principal  Yangtse  Port  declined  from  8.2  °/o  to  6.6  °/0 
while  Canton,  the  main  port  0f  South  China  decreased  from  7.6  *>/<>  to  5.74  °/0. 

To  account  for  these  changes,  firstly  Canton,  which  formerly  was  the 
only  port  through  which  European  trade  had  been  carried,  is  no  longer  the 
centre  of  Chinas  foreign  trade  today.  Now  many  other  ports  particularly 
Shanghai  which  has  an  excellent  hinterland  with  dense  population  have 
superseded  the  former  trade  of  Canton.  Manchuria,  which  in  1913  had  less 
than  20  million  population  has  in  1926  over  30  millions.  The  economic 
development  of  that  region,  industrially  as  well  as  agriculturally  has  been 
even  more  rapid  than  the  increase  of  population.  Hence  the  unprecedented 
growth  of  its  share  in  China's  total  foreign  trade. 
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PERCENTAGES   OF   CUSTOMS   REVENUE   CONTRIBUTED 
BY   PRINCIPAL  PORTS.    1913-26. 
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MARITIME   CUSTOMS   REVENUE. 
Percentages  contributed  by  Principal  Ports — 1913- 192G. 


Ports 

1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924      1926 

1926 

Shanghai    .... 

33.12 

34.5 

37.8 

36.46 

36  94 

37.74 

39.58    37.16 

41.81 

Tientsin      «... 

10.10 

11  3 

10.5 

11.66 

11.20 

10.60 

9.95     12.07 

10.15 

Dairen    .     4     .     .     . 

4  4 

9.2 

9.0 

8.95 

936 

8.96 

7.78  j    8.87 

8.72 

Hankow      •    «     .     . 

8.2 

9.1 

7.2 

7.11 

7.70 

6  75 

8  04  j    7.72 

6.60  ] 

Canton  .     *    «     .     . 

7.6    !    7.5 

6.5 

5  72 

5.53 

6  05 

5.37 

4.26 

5.74 

Kiaochow   .... 

4.37  j    3.6 

3.6 

3.94 

3.80 

4.19 

4.61 

4.48 

4  27 

Haibin  District    .     . 

2.15  |     16 

1.3 

2.6 

2.58 

1.89 

1.87 

2.23 

2.78 

Antungf    .... 

0  95  1    2.9 

2.2 

1.97 

2.23 

2.46 

1.98 

2  70 

2.60 

Other  Ports      .     ,     . 
Total     , 

11.77 

26.3 

23  0 

24.19 

19.51 

23.46 

20.82 

20.51 

17.33 

100% 

100* 

100* 

100^ 

100% 

100% 

100  x 

100% 

100% 

1 

Total  Collection  in  Hk.TIs.  (000  omitted)  43,969  46,009  49,819  59,007  59,359  63,604 

69,695  70,725  80,435. 

•Calculated  out  from  the  "Tables  of  Revenue  of  Each  Port"  in  the  Maritime 
Customs  Reports  fiom  the  years  1913-1926. 


t  Including  Tatun^kow. 
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